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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The 
Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to withess each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departinents, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a | 
visit. 
& © | 

New England and Other Matters. 


RATTLEBORO, Vermont, celebrated the | 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding last Month; and after the fashion | 
happily becoming more and more popular on | 
such occasions in our New England commu- 
nities, it presented an elaborate pageant of its 
varied and interesting history. For four days | 
about one person in every ten among its eight | 
thousand people was clothed in the costume of 
colonial New England, and most of the others, 
with large numbers from a distance, watched 
the successive scenes presented on the immense 
open-air stage, which had Mount Wantastiquet 
and the Connecticut as a background. The 
Indian days, the coming of the first settlers, 
William Brattle drawing the site of the town 
from the ‘‘equivalent’’ lands, the Deerfield cap- 
tives, Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain 
boys, all these and other local episodes of a | 
century and more ago were seen on the green 
stage under the great trees. | 
There was also a reproduction of the first | 
American play, ‘‘The Contrast,’’ written by | 
Royall Tyler, and first presented in the Johns 
Street theater, New York, in 1787. As Royall 
Tyler and his family were long residents of | 
Brattleboro, the presentation of this old com- 
edy, which was not only the first of American | 
plays to be acted, but which also did much to 
bring the-stage into better repute among Amer- 
ican people, wag especially appropriate. Per- 
haps one reason for the radical change of public 
opinion regarding the stage that followed the 
appearance of ‘‘ The Contrast ’’ in 1787, was | 
that the public enjoyed being flattered, for the 
comedy showed the rude virtues of Yankeedom 
in contrast with the vicious foppery of Europe. 
The author of ‘‘The Contrast’? was a Har- 
vard graduate in the class of 1776. There | 
survives a story of an undergraduate prank 
that caused him and his roommate, Chris- | 
topher Gore, to be ‘‘rusticated’’ to Maine. | 
They were angling a hook and line from their 
study window, overlooking the college yard, 
when—quite accidentally, no doubt—the hook 
caught and snatched into the air the wig of | 
dignified President Langdon, who was passing | 
beneath. Even their plea that they were 
merely fishing for one of a litter of small pigs | 
that happened to be rooting below the window | 
did not save them from the wrath of the out- 


raged president. 
[| Pusat the name of a river is spelled in 
the same way throughout the country 
through which it flows. The Merrimac—or is 
it the Merrimack?—is an exception. Along 
its upper course the final k commonly appears 
on the maps and in the newspapers, but 
toward the mouth of the river the k is seldom 
seen. In Manchester and Concord, New 
Hampshire, for example, it is always Merri- 
mack, but it is rarely so in Massachusetts. 
Lawrence seems to be about the point where 
the river as it flows seaward loses its k, al- 
though the Lawrence Telegram retains the k 
in spelling the word when referring to the | 
river. The difference in spelling is not con- 
fined to the river, for there is a town named 
Merrimack in New Hampshire and one named 
Merrimac in Massachusetts. 
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HE celebration of Bunker Hill day last 

month renewed the discussion over the’ 
return of the small field-piece captured by the 
British at Bunker Hill, and long a cherished 
treasure in the citadel at Quebec. In some 
way a newspaper story was started to the 
effect that the Canadians were disposed to 
return the gun in token of their friendly feeling 
toward the United States—especially in view 
of the fact that a century has now passed 
since the second war between this country and 
Great Britain. The story at once attracted | 
wide attention, and the cordial comments on | 
it in the American newspapers were followed 
by Canadian hints that it would be pleasant to 
have the United States return one or more of 
the trophies held on this side of the border— 
for example, the British royal standard cap- 
tured at York, Canada, in 1813, and now at 


| ever captured, and the only one now in exist- 
‘ence outside of the British Empire; or the 


| trophies at Annapolis. 


| it is shown, the American tourist always re- 


sumabl 
| escay 
cessors. 


|of ten thousand 


| gun wit 





Annapolis, said to be the first royal standard 





parliamentary mace, which was captured when | 
the Canadian parliament building at York | 
was destroyed by American troops, and which | 
is also in the large collection of captured | 
But the negotiations | 
did not reach the official stage, and the ancient 
relics remain with their respective captors. 
The little cannon at Quebec is carefully pointed 
out to all American visitors, and as surely as 


torts to the guide, ‘‘ Yes, you have the cannon, 
but. we have Bunker Hill,’’ and then he is 
likely to add that the British troops did not 
succeed in capturing the cannon until the 
Americans’ ammunition was gone. 
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HE trade committee of the Boston Chamber 

of Commerce is doing practical work for 
the business unification of New England. Last 
month fifty members of the Chamber, in a) 
dozen automobiles, made a tour of western | 
Massachusetts, and of Vermont and New| 
Hampshire, during which they visited the | 
leading towns and conferred with the local | 


| trade organizations on matters of common in- 


terest. A week was spent in this way, and | 
the places visited were Worcester, Holyoke 

and Springfield in Massachusetts; Brattleboro, 

Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington, Water- 

bury, Montpelier, Barre, Woodstock and White | 
River Junction in Vermont; and Greenfield, 
Keene, Claremont, Lake Sunapee, Concord, 
Manchester and Nashua in New Hampshire. 
In each place the party was warmly weleomed, 
and it is believed that the closer personal rela- 
tions and the better business understanding | 
resulting from the conferences will be a direct 
benefit to all who participated. 
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SEARCHING FOR BARGAINS. 


N amusing letter from a well-known Eng- | 
A lishman is quoted in ‘‘ The Bargain | 
Book,’’ by C. E. Jerningham and Lewis 
Bettany. Formerly, declares the writer of the 
letter, his guests came to him because they had 
a pleasant time. They now come, apparently, 
to buy all he has. The mania for ‘‘collect- 


. 4 7 yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
ing’’ has become so well-recognized that it is an barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
excuse es Sg that years ago would have nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
been unforgivable. s Fir Pro tion. 

** ‘What will you take for that picture?’ ‘I We roel opera pedro s also Gaso- 
know a rich American woman who would buy WwNT- " oa line Engines for farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 
your dessert service. PRESSUR ° SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” AND LET 
a gl I get to the Goats oe ofr ie nna coat ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT vous i NEEDS. 

ressing for dinner,’’ continues the English- 


‘“‘one man is sprawling half under the 

e ining the legs of that bit of furniture 
to see if it is genuine; another is standing on | 
a chair, rubbi the right-hand bottom corner | 
of a picture with a damped handkerchief, pre- | 
trying to find a signature that has | 
my observation or that of my prede- | 


**The wife of this guest has a glass in her 
hand that is still ringing; I gather that she can | 
tell from the sound that it is not an imitation. 
= of my visitors is holding up a cup to 

e 
can a 





yy yg 4 
see thro e pas piece is 
— Swansea, and that he would not be 
ndisposed to buy it at a price. 

**Indeed, I find my guests distributed all 
over the house, ringing, rapping and tapping, 
and even probing different property of mine; 
there is scarcely one of them that has not 
explored the basement and attics. ’’ 

_The comic element is not lacking in the | 
history of collectors. An American woman, | 
for instance, on a visit to Milan, exp | 
admiration for a monument in one of the) 

ublic Seen a statue of world-wide renown. | 

he guide assured her that the monument was | 
for sale, and to purchase it received the sum 
pounds. With the money he | 
fied to the frontier, where he was arrested by 


the police. 
N wolverene, for none is so cunning and 
destructive, none so hard to destroy. Its 

practise of carrying off and hiding what it 
cannot eat gives the impression of actual | 
malice, especially as it steals not only eat- | 
ables, but all sorts of equipment, even to the 
camp-kettle. ‘‘In Northern Labrador,’’ Mr. 

| William B. Cabot says that many an Indian, 
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THE WOLVERENE TEST. | 
O creature is so hated in the north as the | 


| the ageney of this evil genius of the north. 

He understands steel traps, and is rarely 
caught by them. He may follow a line of traps 
for forty miles and rob every one both of the 
bait and of the game that  &. been caught. 
Sometimes he is circumvented by the ‘‘double 
set’’—one trap set as usual, for him to avoid, 
and another concedled with careful art in an 
unusual position. 

The beast inspires vindictiveness in the most 
amiable persons. ile Peter McKenzie was | 
trapping at Chimo he was troubled by a wol- 
verene family. Although he managed to catch 
the young ones, the old mother was too clever 
for him, and he finally resorted to a spring- 
f ith a bait, and four steel traps set round 
it. When the beast pulled on the bait the 
gun only snapped, without going off; but the 
startled animal jumped and landed in one of 


the traps, and by the time Peter came along, | ff 


she slipped into two or three more. 

Peter says that he sat down and looked at 
her a while, then took a stick and beat her | 
well before he killed her. As Peter had a) 
singularly amiable temperament, the incident | 
may be taken as showing that few dispositions 
can bear the wolverene test. | 


YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 


Schools and Colleges 


The publishersof The Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 
any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 
ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational Department, 
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ELIANCE LINE. 




















| and even many a family, has perished through | 


The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
FOR SALE A&ivtiand Pony registered, of 


imported champion stock. Thoroughly gentle, broken 
to saddle and carriage. W. Hawkridge, Newington, N.H. 


Kodak Developin 
UICK SERVICE, SPL 
il orders my specialty. 


e trial will convince you. 
F. H. Knapp, 146 Hamilton ,» New York, N.Y. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES 


and Printing 


NDID RESULTS. 












will find llent tunities for | i f the | “en i 
nd excellent opportunities for learning one of the . lawn " 
mechanical trades by applying to the Educational | and dust. 


Depart ment of the General Electric Company 
at es ynn, ass. All aecepted applicants | 
will be paid regular compensation while receiving 
instruction in the classrooms and shops. cants 
will be admitted at alltimes Send for descriptive let. 


Flies 


earry typhoid germs and spread 
diseasé. Destroy the Flies and 
protect e's family. 10cents’ worth 
f IX Poi 


o ‘oison y Paper 
will keep you safe for 2 months. 
TEN SHEETS SENT Post- PAID 
FoR TEN CENTS. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. 
Selling Agents, 88 Broad8t.,Boston, Mass. | 


A Water System for 
Country Homes. 
Write for Our Special Book F. W. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 


Headquarters For Gasoline 
Engines For All Purposes. 


62 North Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





































Y i ur 
Or daughter, to be set adrift from your care, unable to support himself except 
by hard, ill-paid labor? Wouldn't you rather have him QUALIFIED to earn 
a comfortable living and to LAY BY a GOODLY SUM for a rainy day and 
advancing age? The training afforded by Malden Commercial School costs 
little, but will bring these desired results. Look into the matter NOW. We find 


homes for our students and look after them. Will be glad to talk with you. 
Write for illustrated catalogue, free. 


BEGIN DAY SCHOOL SEPT. 3d, EVENING SCHOOL OCT. Ist. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, Principal MALDEN, MASS. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
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LUNT- MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 


“Perfect 
HIS useful article will give much 


T comfort to every one who uses arms, 
hands or eyes in the pursuit of business 
or pleasure. It occupies but little space, 
is very light, and is easily adjusted to 
meet the requirements of any position 
that bodily comfort or vision demands. 
It will hold the heaviest book, the 
lightest fancy-work, a correspondence 
pad, manuscript, music, art drawings, 
etc., at any angle, and within easy 
range of vision. Furthermore, it can 
be easily adjusted when used for read- 
ing or writing, so that the light will 
come from the right direction. The 
desk top of the Rest measures 12x 19 
inches, is finished in library style, and 
fitted with an adjustable wire book 
shelf. The metal standard is strongly 
made of finely finished oxidized wire. 


These Stands formerly sold for $2.00 each. 


SP ECIAL. For a limited time we will fill orders for 


50 cents each. Sent by express-at receiver’s expense. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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l The “Universal” Food Chopper 
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We offer the No. 1 fam- . 
ily. size. It chops all kinds 
of meat, raw or cooked, 
and all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean - cut, 
uniform pieces, fine or 
coarse as wanted. , 


9 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 

9 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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theories and paid for his 
five-acre Michigan peach- 
farm, Dick Russell went about 
his business in his usual modest way. 


[ teories vindicated his 


Success 
did not spoil him, nor did it extinguish his 
ambition to attempt further achievements. Fif- 
teen months lay between him and manhood, 
and—odd coincidence that it was—just fif- 
teen acres lay between his peach-orchard 


and the public highway. To bridge both 
gaps simultaneously was an engineering 
feat that appealed to him. 

‘*Unele,’’ said Dick, one morning at the 
breakfast-table, ‘‘I want you to give me 
a contract for the fifteen-acre field that 
joins my orchard. You’ve always said 
that I could buy it if I chose, you know.’’ 

‘*Certainly ; of course!’’ mumbled Will- 
iam Waddle, with his mouth full of 
buck wheat-cakes. 

‘-Eh?”’ said Mrs. Waddle, sharply. 

William, swallowing hastily, came to 
Dick’s rescue. ‘‘I promised it to him, 
Mandy. ’’ 

‘It’s just like you!’’ she retorted, 
sourly. ‘‘How’s the boy going to pay 
for all that land, I’d like to know ?’”’ 

‘*He paid for the five. ’’ 

‘*Yes. But that’s different. ’’ 

‘*So’s Dick !’’ chuckled William, and he 
helped himself to another cake. 

Feeling uncomfortable, Dick hastily fin- 
ished his breakfast and left the table. 
There was a twinkle in his eyes, how- 
ever. He knew his aunt’s peculiarities 
too well to take offense at her hasty 
words. 

The next day the contract was written 
and signed, by which Dick agreed to 
pay one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars in fifteen months. A 
payment of twenty-five dollars served ‘‘to 
bind the bargain.’’ Dick further agreed 
to pay six per cent. annual interest on 
the balance. William wanted to extend 
the time, but Dick declined the favor. 

‘*No, uncle,’”’ he said. ‘‘I should like 
the amount to be due in just fifteen 
months—I’ll be twenty-one then. I want 
something that’ll make me hustle, you 
know!’’ 

William admired the boy’s pluck. ‘‘ Just 
as you say, nephew—just as you say,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘But if you can’t pay it 
all when the time comes, you can pay 
part, and nobody can make me hurry you 
for the balance. ’’ 

Dick thanked him, and went to look at 
his new purchase. 

The two pieces of land together made a 
good twenty-acre farm that extended from 
the highway to the recently built Peach- 
ville & Eastern Railway. The nearest 


stations at this point were Peachville, four | the railway company, asking that a station be| the waiting buggy they climbed, the whip | 


miles west, and Jones’s Crossing, two miles | 
east. At one time there had been talk of| 
establishing a station at a point somewhere | 
between Jones’s Crossing and Peachville, but 
nothing had been done. 

For several months Dick had had an idea | 
on this subject. He now resolved to see if 
something besides ‘‘talk’’ could not be accom- 
plished. He wanted a station near his land, 
and he wanted to be the station agent. What, | 
he asked, was to prevent his being both agent | 
and peach-grower ? 

There were only two trains a day on the 
railway line. He could watch the station with | 
one eye and look after his orchard with the | 
other; he would have ample time for both 
pursuits. 

One day Dick went to Deacon Pepperton, 
vho owned the farm directly back of his own, | 
and asked him a few questions. | 

‘*‘Who’s commissioned you to attend to the) 

\ilroad’s business ?’’ asked the deacon, dryly. 

‘Will you do what I ask?’’ persisted Dick, 

uietly ignoring the scornful tone. ‘‘If you 

ill, I think the station is certain. ’’ 

The deacon hesitated. He was on the point 

saying no when he happened to look into 
ick’s blue eyes. In those eyes he saw con- 

‘ence, determination, force. Yet they were 

spectful eyes, that looked into his own 
‘vaightforwardly. | 

‘If you don’t care to do it,’’ continued 
‘ick, calmly, ‘‘somebody else will. But I| 

ought that as you’re a large landholder, 

u’d prefer to have the station handy.’’ 

“So I would, Dick, so I would. But I don’t 

‘lieve you can —? But just at this moment 

* deacon happened to recollect that Dick 
ud brought other things of which he had been 
“<eptical to a successful issue. He hemmed 
‘nd hawed, and finally yielded. 

The next day Dick prepared a petition to 





| neither. 
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TWO PETITIONS WERE HASTILY THRUST INTO HIS HANDS. 


placed at a designated point. Then he visited 
all the farmers who lived within a mile of the 
proposed station, pointed out the advantages 
of the plan, and got their signatures to the 
petition. 

Just as matters began to look promising, 
he encountered difficulties. ‘‘Jud’’ Bennett, 


|a young man several years older than Dick, 
| who lived half a mile up the road, was 


bright enough to see the advantages of Dick’s 
idea. Through his efforts a second petition 
| came into being like a mushroom in a night, 


| asking for a new station at a point half 


a mile from the point that Dick had selected. 

Of course no railway company would grant 
both petitions ; the proposed sites were too near 
together. It must be one or the other, or 
Dick learned the unwelcome news of 
Jud’s petition from ‘‘Hank’’ Patterson. Hank 
was signing Dick’s petition, but he was a slow 
writer, and had a habit of pausing between 
strokes to talk. 

‘*T heard also,’’ ees Hank, as he de- 
| liberately crossed his ‘ ‘that Jud was 
going to the city on the 05 train this morn- 
ing, to put his petition into the company’s 
hands before you got wind of the job.’’ 

Dick looked at his watch. The hands 
pointed to ten o’clock! Hank, with a flourish 
under the ‘‘n,’’ laid down his pen. 

‘*T must catch that train, Mr. Patterson.’’ 

‘“*Eh?’’? said Hank. 

‘**T’ll give you a dollar to drive me to Jones’s 


| Crossing and then take the rig back to uncle’s!’’ 
He put the petition into his| 


eried Dick. 
pocket. ‘*We have about four miriutes to do it 
in. ”? 

Hank, to whom the idea of being quick about 
anything seldom occurred, looked astonished. 
Then, as the idea of a race dawned upon him, 
he grinned approval. 

**Come on!’ he said, grabbing his hat. Into 





cracked, and away they flew. 

Dick drove; Hank made remarks. 

‘**You never can do it!’’ he said. 

‘*T must!’ eried Dick. 

‘*Maybe your watch is wrong.’’ 

‘*It’s more likely to be right. 
Dolly!’ 

‘*The roads are bad.’’ 

‘“The mare isn’t.’’ 

‘*You haven’t a ticket.’’ 

**T’ll pay the conductor. On, Dolly, on!’’ 

‘*You’ve forgot your best clothes. ’’ 

‘‘T haven’t forgotten the petition. 
girl, steady !’’ 

The mud flew, the buggy rolled and pitched 
on the rough road, the froth flew from Dolly’s 
mouth, and the rapid motion made their pulses 
dance and their hearts throb wildly. On, on 
—faster, faster! Hank’s remarks ceased; his 
eyes brightened with the excitement of the 
race, and tightly holding to the seat, he watched 
the horse and the road and the silent figure by 
| his side. Something in Dick’s ‘set face and 
determined eyes compelled his admiration and 
confidence. Hank no longer doubted the result. 


Get up, 


Steady, 


buggy turned a curve in the road and shot into 
an open stretch of country. 
‘And there’s the train!’’ muttered Dick, as 
he caught a glimpse of a distant smoke wreath. 
| ‘*It’s going to be a close race.’’ 
‘**But we’re going to win. 
now !’? 
| Dolly seemed to understand. Her speed 
increased, as, if she had purposely reserved 
her best strength for that final stretch of road. 
Dick’s breath came fast, his eyes gleamed. 
‘*We’re going to make it!’’ shouted Hank. 
‘Good old Dolly !’’ said Dick, caressingly. 
The race was won. The train stopped at 
the Crossing just as Dick jumped out of the 
buggy to the platform. He felt in his pocket 





Now, Dolly, 
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‘*There’s the Crossing!’’ he cried, as the | 
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for his purse. ‘Get out!’’ 
anid Hank, noting the action. 

**T’ve had more than a dollar’s 
worth of fun already. Good- 
by! I’ll take the mare home and tell your 
folks what’s become of you.’’ 

**Thanks,’’ said Dick. ‘*Good-by!’’ 

Turning, he saw Jud Bennett mounting the 

steps of the nearest car. 

Dick swung himself aboard, and stood 
face to face with the bearer of petition 
number two. 

‘*Hello!’’ said Jud. 
‘*How are you?’’ answered Dick. 
‘*Taking a trip, eh?’’ 

be Yes. %” 

‘*Important business, I suppose ?’’ 

Dick made no reply. Stepping inside 
the car, he sat down. Jud followed him 
and took the seat just behind him. 

For a moment Jud fidgeted and hesi- 
tated. Then he laid ha hand on Dick’s 
shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Nice day, ain’t it?’’ 

‘*Very,’’ replied Dick, without turning 
his head. 

‘*Going to the city, I suppose?’’ 

‘*Are you?’’ 

‘*Yes. How many names did you get 
on your petition ?’’ 

**T don’t care to tell,’’ Dick said. 

‘*What’s the harm in tellin’ ?’’ 

**T prefer not to, that’s all.’’ 

**T’ve no objection to tellin’ you.’’ 

Dick did not reply. 

**Il’ve got sixty-five names,’’ said Jud, 
blandly, thinking that frankness would 
beget frankness. 

‘Thank you!’’ There were only sixty 
names on Dick’s petition. It was going 
to be a close fight! 

‘‘Now let’s hear how many you’vre 
got.’’ 

**Me?’? 

“Yes, you.’’ 

‘“*T’ve already said that I don’t care to 
tell.’ 

Bennett fumed, but to no purpose. 

The general manager was in his office 
when Dick and Jud Bennett reached the 
company’s building. The two petition- 
bearers arrived together. Jud was not in 
a pleasant frame of mind. The enemy 
knew Jud’s resources; the enemy’s re- 
sources were unknown to Jud. 

‘*Your business?’’ asked the office boy, 
when Dick and Bennett entered the outer 
office. 

‘*Very important!’’ said the two peti- 
tion-bearers in a breath. 

‘Are you together ?’’ 

They each replied with emphasis that 
they were not. 

The office boy looked puzzled. 

Dick was the first to break the awkward 
silence. ‘‘I must see the general manager 
alone at once,’’ he said, in a determined voice. 

‘**So must I,’’ insisted Jud. 

‘Well, then,’’ demanded the office boy, 
‘*who goes first ?’’ 

After a moment’s silence, Dick said, ‘*We’ll 
go in together.’’ And then the office boy led 
them into the inner office. 

**What can I do for you?’’ asked Mr. Tomp- 
| kins, the general manager. 
| Two petitions were hastily thrust into his 

hands. He read the headings of both petitions, 
and then turned his eyes on his visitors. 

‘*Do you expect our company to grant both 
of these?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Dick. 

‘*Don’t want you to,’’ said Jud. 

Mr. Tompkins rapidly counted the names on 
both papers. ‘‘One has more signatures than 
the other,’’ he announced. 

‘*Which has the most?’’ asked Jud, quickly. 

The general manager, noticing the eagerness 
of the one as compared with the reserved self- 
possession of the other, smiled. ‘‘Don’t you 
know ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,’’ admitted Jud, a trifle sheepishly. 

“Do you know?’’ Mr. Tompkins turned to 
Dick. 

‘*Yes, sir. Jud Bennett told me the number 
of names he had.’’ 

‘*But you didn’t tell how many you had?’’ 

**Certainly not, sir!’’ 

‘*Ahem!’’ said Mr. Tompkins. 
both want to be station agents.’’ 

There was an awkward pause. Jud stood 
first on one foot and then on the other. He 
fumbled with his handkerchief, and looked 
sullen and nervous. Dick, on the contrary, 
was cool, self-assured, determined. 

‘*Well,’’ said the general manager, after an 
examination of the railway section-map that 
hung on the wall, ‘‘there’s a chance for another 
station somewhere in that locality, perhaps. 





‘And you 
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The main question is—Where? Naturally, it | references concerning Dick’s integrity and good | Francisco is not so good a place for you. 


1| 


should go where there’s the most demand for | character. He forwarded four letters of recom- | should feel that I was doing wrong by you!’’ 


it. 9? 

Dick’s heart sank. 
shot. 

‘*We’ll give an acre of ground for station | 
purposes, ’’ he said. 

**So will we!’’ declared Jud, recovering from 
his momentary astonishment. 

‘*‘Who are we?’’ asked Mr. Tompkins. 

‘* All the neighbors, ’’ Jud answered, vaguely. 

Dick’s reply was more to the point. It was | 
in Deacon Pepperton’s handwriting—a promise 


Then he fired his best 


to give a certain piece of land for railway use. | 
The general manager noticed Bennett’s eager | 


effort to see what the writing was about, but 
did not let him succeed in it. 
and annoyed, Jud grew more sullen than ever. 

After a few more questions, Mr. Tompkins 
dismissed the two petition-bearers; he prom- 


Disappointed | 
| simply this: Dick’s petition was granted. A | 


| mendation, and waited another week. 


Then he heard that the superintendent’s | | accept it.’’ 
| private car was side-tracked at Jones’s Cross- | 
A few hours later a party of railway | I will apply to the commandant at the Presidio | he said. 


ing. 


**But if it is the best you can do, we must 
| 


**Not yet. Not till I have tried every chance. | 


officials drove up to the Waddle homestead in | for tents to shelter you.’’ 


a hired wagon, 


| Russell. 


‘*He’s nothing but a boy!’’ protested Mrs. 
Waddle. 


and asked for Mr. Richard | 
| the commandant had no power to grant such | of waiting and watching on the wharves en- 
| abled him to intercept Mercer on his return 


But government *‘red tape’’ blocked the way ; | 


an application. 
In San Francisco there was a young man 


shouted, and leaping forward, he aimed a blow 
with his fist at Dunham’s head. 

That young man, however, avoided it by 
sliding down the line. He laughed up into 
the captain's red and angry face. ‘‘Thanks!’’ 


‘‘A miss is as good as a mile! See 
| you again, captain.’’ 
Then, casting off, he pulled away. An hour 


from the Presidio. Asa result of the interview, 


‘*We wish to see him,’’ said one of the gen- | /named Benjamin Dunham, who was working | Ben Dun’s paper that afternoon contained a 


tlemen, politely. 


las reporter for one of the city papers. 


‘* Ben | 


ringing account of the persecutions from which 


So she let them into the house and sent for | Dun,’’ as he was familiarly known among | Mercer had suffered. 


Dick. 
and showed them the proposed station site. 


He took them to Deacon Pepperton’s | his associates, came from Rhode Island, and | 
| had been a student at Bowdoin College, but 


The wide-awake reporter did not stop with 
that. Going to Mr. Wygnant, the proprietor 


The result of all the talking and looking was | during his sophomore year had been suspended | of the International Hotel, he persuaded him 


new station, to be called ‘‘Fruitville,’’ was to | 
be built at once. Dick was to be agent, and 


for six weeks on aecount of a prank of the} 
baseball nine. Baseball was then in its in- | 
| fancy, and the sophomore nine at Bowdoin, 


ised to look into the matter and arrive at some | would receive for his services a certain per- | |of which Ben was captain, had gone one day, 


decision. 
‘*Thank you,’’ said Dick. 


‘*Hope you’ll let me know soon!’’ growled | 


Jud, too angry to remember the little courte- 
sies of life. 

When they passed through the outer room 
the office boy grinned, and said, ‘‘Well, who 
got there first?’’ 

‘‘Shut up!’’ said Bennett, savagely. 

Dick only smiled. 

“I know!’ said the office boy, wisely. ‘‘It 
was the fellow that looked pleasant. They’re 
always the ones that get there first.’’ 


way company except a polite letter requesting 


JULIA 
TERE 


LATA | 


HE Golden Gate!’’ 
What visions of wealth 
that magic phrase car- 
ried with it in those early days 
of California! 

On that April morning in 
1866 Mercer and his company 
saw a narrow strait between 
bold headlands, somber in the 
shadow of rolling fogs that, 
lifting here and there, gave 
glimpses of lofty Mount Tam- 
alpais in the north. 

Slowly the Continental 
steamed into this grand portal, 
past Alcatraz Island, Angel 
Island, Tiburon Point. The 
whole broad bay now opened to 
view, and disclosed San Fran- 
cisco on its inner shore. It was 
a noble panorama, worthy of 
this new land of promise, and 
doubly welcome to the eyes of 
these voyagers after their 
ninety-six days on shipboard. 

Grave anxieties, however, 
were now before them. Trouble 
met them at the very threshold 
of the golden city, trouble in 
the form of the same men who 
had beset Mercer and his enter- 
prise in New York. The gov- 
ernment had wished to place 
the steamship at Mercer’s dis- 
posal on most favorable terms ; 
but these unscrupulous men, 
taking advantage of his inexpe- 
rience, had involved him in a 
transportation contract impos- 
sible of fulfilment. This con- 
tract they now declared void. 
The Continental would pro- 
ceed no farther, they said; the 
voyage ended there; Mercer 





and his company would have to make their way | 


to Oregon and Washington as best they could. 

Mercer felt that so far as he was concerned, 
he could make his own way anywhere. But 
what of this great company of young women 
whom he had pledged his honor to transport 
to Seattle, and who looked to him to provide 
them with homes and honorable employ- 
ment? Most of them were without means, and 
were now about to be turned adrift in San 
Francisco. 

He was without further resources himself: 
he had sunk everything he had in this voyage. | 
He had but three dollars left in his purse. 


pany there. 
tion would cost two thousand dollars. 
were no vessels immediately available for his 
use ; 


least two hundred dollars a day. 

Mercer knew the Governor of Washington | 
Territory. He spent two dollars and a half | 
of his remaining money on a telegram to him, 
that described briefly the straits he was in, and 
asked for a loan sufficient to defray expenses. 

Four hours later a reply message of more 


| Richard Russell,’ indeed! 
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| centage on all freight and passenger Satious | 
| transacted at his station. 


given him at present, but if he attended to 
business, his percentage would surely amount 
to several hundred dollars a year. As a fur- 


| ther emolument,—this was Dick’s suggestion, 
| —he was to have the privilege of selling at the 


| station groceries, newspapers, fruit packages, 
| feed and coal. 

Mrs. Waddle sniffed disdainfully. ‘* ‘Mr. 
I never see such a 
Next thing he’ll be tryin’ for President, 
William, 


boy. 
or something else equally ridiculous! 


| you ought to squelch his ambition before he 
A week passed with no word from the rail- | 


gets too puffed up to wear overalls.’’ 
‘*Don’t you fret, Mandy—he’s safe enough. ’’ 


<2 Eee 


In Ten Chap ters 
Chapter 


> 


Sour 





J. ROSENMEVER 





JULIA WAS STARTLED WHEN HIS FACE SUDDENLY 


APPEARED BEFORE HER. 


ernor, ‘‘collect.’’ 
and his effort, but utterly ignored his appeal. 


of the contents of the telegram. 





| later. 
| request for so large a company was refused. 
Mercer was at a loss to know what to do: 


Continental the next day. 


he took 


No salary could be | 





than a hundred words arrived from the gov-| him begone. 
It warmly praised Mercer | and rowed round the ship. Seeing a line 


So far he had said | said Dunham. 
But now this further transporta- | nothing of the situation to the young women, | saw a young man from this steamer at the 
There | for he did not wish to alarm them; but now | International Hotel, but was unable to speak 
Julia into his confidence, perhaps | with him. 
and to support and care for so numer- | because he appreciated her practical qualities. | here. ’’ 

ous a party in San Francisco would cost at| Julia had already noticed that he was in| 


without permission, to play against the Exeter 
Academy boys. Thereupon the faculty took 
drastic action, and suspended the entire nine. 

That was not the first time that Ben had 
caused the college embarrassment. He roomed 
in the house of a very worthy but indigent 
old lady, just off the college campus. This 
old lady had had trouble with a telegraph 
company that insisted on digging a hole and 
setting up a large, unsightly pole in her yard, 
near her very door. It sadly disfigured her 
little place, and was a source of great annoy- 
ance to her. 

The pole might well enough have been placed 
twenty feet farther along the sidewalk. But 
as she had little influence, no one took her 
part—no one, at least, except Ben Dun. His 
sense of fair play was stirred. He took down 
the pole himself, at dead of night, cut it in 


to reconsider his refusal of Mercer’s request. 
‘‘San Francisco must never go on record as 


| denying hospitality to all those nice girls from 
|the East!’’ 


Dunham urged. ‘‘I know our 
people. ‘The whole city would cry out! As 
for Mercer, my paper will be responsible for 
him.’’ 

As a result, the whole company bade farewell 
to the Continental that afternoon, and was 
lodged at the International Hotel, which they 
filled to overflowing. 

The next day the International was literally 
besieged by householders of the city in quest 
of domestic help. 

A delegation of ladies also called to urge the 
immigrant young women not to go farther 
north, but to remain and settle in San Fran- 
cisco. Washington Territory, these ladies 
asserted, was still a rough and uncivilized 
region. ‘‘Remain here,’’ they said. ‘‘Cali- 
fornia is the place for you. Homes are waiting 
for you all. Stay right here in San Francisco. 
Situations at good wages will be found for you 





two with an ax, and attaching a rope to the 
pieces, dragged them off and threw them into 
the Androscoggin River. 

This kind but ill-judged action was brought | 
home to him. The company, however, did 
not care to prosecute him publicly; they feared 
the odium they would incur if the facts were 
known; but they complained to the faculty 
of the college, and demanded 
that Ben be expelled. 

The. faculty was divided in 
opinion. A majority of the 
professors, however, could not 
be brought to vote for. Ben’s 
expulsion. Secretly they sym- 
pathized with what he had 
done. 

Ben therefore went scot-free 
at that time, but the baseball 
escapade resulted in his being 
sent home. There he encoun- 
tered his father’s anger. His 
father, a lawyer in Providence, 
expressed such outspoken dis- 
approval of his son’s perform- 
ances that Ben determined to 
relieve his family of the irri- 
tation of his presence. He went 
to the Pacific coast by way of 
the Isthmus of Panama, and 
began reporting news items for 
a San Francisco newspaper 
on his own responsibility. He 
showed so much energy and 
aptitude that after three weeks 
the paper engaged him as a 
regular member of its staff. 

While tramping about town 
that morning, in quest of news, 
Ben Dun overheard Mercer 
talking with the proprietor of 
the International Hotel. He 
caught the words ‘‘ injus- 
tice’? — ‘‘steamship Continen- 
tal’? —‘‘wrong.’’ His news 
instinct was stirred. Hastening 
to the wharves, he got a boat, 
rowed to the steamship, and 
tried to go aboard. Captain 
Winsor looked down the ship’s 
side, demanded his business, 
and on learning it, gruffly bade 
Thereupon Dunham sheered off 


| hanging down astern, he made fast to it; he 


The cost of this message was seven dollars and | had noticed a girl near the wheel-house 
fifty cents. Mercer was unable to pay it, and | above. 
it was only by courtesy of an official of the | thinking the situation over, apart from the 
telegraph company that he was mafie aware | others. 


This chanced to be Julia, who was 


After trying the line gently, Ben Dunham 


He visited every reputable hotel in the city, | went up, hand over hand, but so quietly that 
stated the case fully, and asked accommoda- | Julia was startled when his face suddenly 
tions, which he promised to pay for sixty days | appeared before her. 

It is not strange, perhaps, that such a | 


‘*Good morning!’’ he said, politely. 
| Julia drew back, and looked at him in 


at | silence. 
He had expected that the steamship would go | the latest they would be obliged to leave the | 
on up the coast to Seattle, and land the com- | 


**T learn there is some ‘injustice’ here,’’ 
‘*Please tell me what itis. I 
Please tell me what is wrong 


Dunham’s face was prepossessing. Julia 


| trouble, and was not wholly surprised at what thought that possibly he might. aid them. 


he told her. 

‘“*Mr. Mereer,’’ she said, 
| do is to land us here and let us seek employ- 
ment for ourselves in San Francisco. ’’ 


**You had better see Mr. Mercer when he 


‘*the best you can | | returns, ’’ she said. 


‘Thank you!’’ 
At that moment Captain Winsor’s heavy 


‘But I have promised to take you to | | sounded on the deck behind Julia. 


Washington Territory !’’ he exclaimed. 


“San | 


‘*What, you here again, young fellow!’’ he 


before to-morrow noon. ’’ 

It was not strange that several of the com- 
| pany were attracted by so friendly an offer. 
Why go farther? In considerable excitement 
| the girls met in the hotel parlor to talk the 
matter over. Many were in favor of remaining, 
for who could tell what hardships might not 
be before them in the less well settled territory 
of the Northwest? 

Poor Mercer was in distress again. His 
whole flock seemed likely to take wing and 
leave him to return to Seattle alone. What 
would his friends in Washington say to him? 
He stood by the parlor door, the picture of 
loneliness and desolation, yet too magnanimous 
to say a word to dissuade them, or remind 
them of their obligations to him. 

There was one person in the company, how- 
ever, who had not forgotten. In great indig- 
nation Julia sat and listened to what was said 
in favor of San Francisco. Even Henrietta 
thought it well to remain there, and so did 
Elizabeth Brown; but Julia felt moved to 
remonstrate. She made a forcible speech. 

‘*‘When I joined Mr. Mercer’s party,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and accepted his offer, I promised to 
go with him to Washington Territory. |! 
thought we all did. Didn’t we? Are we 
going to break our word to him like this?’’ 

‘*Let Mercer take us there, then, as he 
agreed to!’’ one shrill voice shouted. ‘*What 
are we waiting here for?’’ 

‘*But the fault is not his. He has done the 
best he could for us, all through this long 
voyage,’’ Julia replied. ‘*Have we no grati- 
tude? Are we going to desert as good a friend 
as he has been, just because he is embarrassed ’ 
Why is he embarrassed? Isn’t it because he 
has paid all these large expenses for us? He 
has stood by us. Let’s stand by him. 

‘‘Why, after all he has done for us, I will 
go to Washington Territory with him if 1 have 
to walk !’” 

Ben Dun, who had come in to urge the 
matter in behalf of the San Francisco ladies, 
clapped his hands enthusiastically, and cried, 
**Good for you! You’re the right sort!’’ 

In fact, the tide turned. The whole com 
pany, with two exceptions, voted to go on 
with Mercer, if transportation could be found 

Mercer meanwhile was doing what he could 
The loss of the Continental had been a seve! 
blow ; but after six days more at San Francisco, 
he succeeded in arranging a loan of funds {1 
payment of their hotel bills and for the passacc 
northward in the ship George Washingtoi, 
a lumber-carrying vessel then plying betwee! 
San Francisco and ports on Puget Sound. 

Dunham had tried to get an introduction ‘0 
Julia and her friends, who naturally felt so: 
curiosity concerning one who had labored +0 
energetically in their behalf. Julia, althou-) 
at first she had been inclined to regard him «s 
a rather officious young man, and did 11 
wholly approve of the unceremonious way |") 
which he had climbed up a line to address h 
felt that they all were deeply indebted to hi 

He called at the hotel; but the young won 
were out at the time, seeing the new tow::: 
and the next day an urgent news assignm 
from his paper took him to Sacramento fo 
week or more. They sailed before he return 
but he sent a card to Mercer, to be given 
Julia, on the back of which he had writt 
‘*T admire your principles, but I am sorry }"'' 
are not going to remain in San Francisco. ’’ 

Hardly was the old lumber ship outside ' 
Golden Gate before they all became painfu' 
aware of the difference between a comforta! 
steamship, like the Continental, and a bad 














outfitted sailing vessel. Rough, stormy weather 
came on; it was bitterly cold all the way up 
the coast to Cape Flattery; and the fare at 
table was poor. ; 

During that long, chilly week at sea there 
were a good many who openly regretted that 
they had declined the offer of eomfortable 
situations in San Francisco. ‘*Oh, why did 
we leave California !’’ they murmured to each 
other, with wan faces. 

Cold looked the snow-clad Olympics on that 
early May morning when, rolling heavily on 
the swell, the old George Washington doubled 
Cape Flattery and bore away eastward through 
the long, broad straits of Juan de Fuca. All 
day, past Port Angeles and the infant Port 
Townsend, the slow old ship held its course, 
and ever to the southward loomed those lofty, 
snow-clad pinnacles. 

But a change was at hand. The next morn- 
ing the ship turned southward into Puget 
Sound, past Port Townsend and past the bold 
headlands that are now crowned by strong 
forts. The rolling motion ceased, as if by 
magic. Warmer breezes, wafting odors of burn- 
ing fir and cedar, blew gently from the shores ; 
on either hand was unfolded the panorama of 
dark green islands and forest-clad mountains. 

With joyous shouts, Mercer summoned them 
all on deck. ‘‘Look round you!’’ he cried. 
‘‘Isn’t it beautiful? Welcome to our inland 





Qy Franklin 


N the Panhandle country, 
| in Utah or Nevada, the 
prophet of Islam might have 
awaited with confidence the coming 

of a mountain, for in that region 
there are mountains that move. Huge 
sand-dunes, that lie in the path of the prevail- 


ing winds, are moved across wide stretches | 


of country—often at the rate of a quarter of a 
mile a year. 

The wind drives the sand up their slopes and 
over their tops, as it drives the snow over a 
mountain crest, and lets it fall upon the oppo- 
site side with a musical sound such as might 
be made by pouring fine shot on a pane of 
glass. Upon an uneven surface these dunes 
form exactly as snow-drifts form, but upon a 
vaster scale; there is also what is called a 
‘coming over’’ of the sand, and there are 
‘‘sandslides’’ corresponding to snowslides or 
avalanches. ‘The latter occur only in the case 
of sand-dunes that rest upon uneven surfaces 
when great winds have suddenly shifted the 
center of gravity of the vast sand-heap. 

Sometimes fertile regions are made desolate 
by these shifting hills. Notably is this true 
in the ease of Cold Water Cajion in the Pan- 
handle country. Here sand-hills have been 
scooped from a sand-ridge that is now nearly 
leveled, and after having been driven across 
the basin of the cafion, have filled up a beau- 
tiful spring-fed lake and obliterated a real oasis 
in the desert. Several groups of ranch build- 
ings had to be abandoned, and were finally 
buried under three or four hundred feet of 
sand. Within the forty years since the country 
has been settled, the prevailing southwest winds 
have carried a whole range of hills across the 
best grass to be found within a wide stretch of 
country. 

A small rancher named Watson Vancleve, a 
lutch-American, was the last to abandon his 
foothold in Cold Water Cafion. He stuck stub- 
bornly to his home, even when his adobe house 
was fairly enclosed by opposite spurs of sand 
bluff that was drifting out over the cafion and 
lilling in the lake, and even when sand was fall- 
ing into his back yard from a bluff that loomed 
high above his roof. His corrals and stable he 
had, indeed, long since moved across the narrow 
lake, where they were easily reached by boat; 
but at his house life went on in a humdrum 
fashion, undisturbed by thought of the en- 
croaching sands. 

For weeks together Vancleve worked at his 
trade—that of a carpenter—at the ‘‘cow’’ town 
of Ketcham. At such times, he left his two 
daughters in charge of affairs at the ranch. 

(lappily for themselves, Elsie and Gretty 
‘ere hardy and capable girls, nearly as effi- 
“ent on horseback as cowboys. In Vancleve’s 
cosence they had the company of the ponies 

‘ey rode, and the affectionate comradeship of 
© collie dogs. The collies, Eph and Blitz, 

‘re, in fact, treated like members of the 
‘unily. The Vancleve girls, who had trained 

em, talked to them and bade them go on 

wnds quite as they would have talked to, 
xed or bidden younger brothers. After the 
unner of their breed, the collies responded to 

‘s treatment with docility, intelligence and 

‘ection. They were the life of the ranch. 

in the winter of 189— the Vancleves saw 

ut they would soon be pushed into the lake. 

ie sand slopes that hemmed them in were so 
“ep and high as to be hard to climb, even for 
“se agile collies. Still, the ranchman and his 
«rls thought that they might safely stay in 
‘ue house until the spring. But they reckoned 
‘\thout the hurricane that blew for three days 
January, When this northwester set in, 
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sea ! 
the Northwest! Isn’t this a grand new home 
that you are coming to?’’ 

Even the most doubtful of the company felt 
the thrill of his enthusiasm, and began to 
share it. ‘‘See that lovely, pink-tinted cone 
over yonder !’’ Mercer exclaimed, pointing east- 
ward. 
feet high, a true ‘Pillar of Atlas,’ all girt 


‘*That’s Mount Baker, eleven thousand | 


themselves in any attempt to dig out. One 
room was already half-filled with sand from the 


| broken roof; digging at any available opening 


round with glaciers. And look away down) 
there in the southeast. Did you ever see a| 
| will come as quick as the wind will let him.’’ 


more beautiful peak? That’s Mount Rainier, 


almost fifteen thousand feet high; only one | 


mountain in the United States is higher. The 


Indians called it Mount Tacoma—the Mountain | 


1 


that was God.’’ 


It was a spectacle long to be remembered. | 
Nowhere on that whole long voyage of sixteen | 


thousand miles had they beheld scenery so | 


grand and yet so beautiful. Even distant 
Mount St. Helens and Mount Adams were 
visible, far in the south, that day; to the west- 
ward rose the whole long line of the Olympics. 

Warmer grew the breezes offshore, and shortly 
after two o’clock the George Washington 
entered Elliott Bay, in front of those fine 
heights now crowned by the city of Seattle. 

Immediately the young women were made 
aware of what young Seattle could do in the 
way of welcome. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





the attempt to return to his 


Gretty awoke to find their house in the center 
of whirlwinds of flying sand. Sand was run- 
ning in torrents down the slope and piling up 
against the adobe walls. They were not uneasy, 








would simply serve to let in more sand. They 
reasoned that if they were indeed deeply buried, 
they would need every available inch of air- 
space before help could reach them from with- 
out. 

‘*That’s the only way we can get out,’’ Elsie 
said. ‘*There’s air enough now to last two or 
three days, even if none can get in, and father 


In that faith they rested. They moved cau- | 


tiously in order not te jar, and thus increase 
the conical heaps of sand. Fortunately, there 
was a pail of water near the cook-room door 
that had escaped the wreck; and, moreover, 
by crawling past the roof timbers, Gretty was 


able to get bread and meat and other eatables | 


from a cupboard at the farther end. 
It was well on toward morning, and, as much 


to occupy their minds as for any other pur-| 
| pose, the girls, having dressed themselves, 
| cooked and ate a slender breakfast. 


Then they 
sensibly blew out their light and lay down 
upon their bed. They closed their eyes to shut 
out an awesome sense of darkness, and to avoid 
nervousness they talked for a long time in low 
tones. Thus, without seeking sleep, they 
finally slept. 

They were again awakened—this time by a 
familiar and joyous uproar! Eph and Blitz 
were scratching and barking at the cook-room 
door. The excited girls opened it as soon as 
they could grope their way along the wall and 
lift the latch. Then they saw a slender ray 
of daylight through a hole at the top of the 
burst-in door. They scarcely waited to greet 
their dogs before, one behind the other, the 


Vancleve was at Ketcham. | energetic collies hastily crawled to the outer 
Even had he chosen to make | world through a trench that they had dug. 


Eph and Blitz, realizing that calamity had 


ranch, he could hardly have faced befallen their mistresses, and desiring to get to 

the storm, for twenty miles lay be-| them, had, with perfect instinct, dug through 
tween the town and Cold Water Cafion. | a dozen feet or more of sand slope straight to 
After the first night of the storm, Elsie and | the door. 


They had displaced and heaped on 
either side enough sand to fill any room of 
the house. The faithful creatures had worked 
unceasingly for hours at this discouraging task. 

It took but a glance at their triangular trench, 
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Welcome to the little Mediterranean of | 


| ledge the sands were rushing and then spout- 
ing into the gorge like thin sheets of water over 
a broken dam. 

To the right, far down on a slight promon- 
| tory, stood two or three mesquit-trees; far- 
| ther on round the bluff they could see the tops 
of several others. To the frightened girls, it 
seemed as if the whole surface of the bluff were 
running down. 

The rope that bound them loosely together 
now tangled their feet and hindered them. 
Elsie at last saw that they must inevitably be 
lost if they kept on trying to climb. She 
shouted to her sister, who was above her, that 
they must run for the mesquit-trees down 
the slope. Instantly Gretty struggled to her 
feet, and then both girls rushed obliquely 
along the incline. 

They made rapid progress as long as they 
could keep their feet, but when they had almost 
gained the anchorage of the rocks, Elsie tripped 
in a fold of rope, again fell, and dragged Gretty 
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| after her. The momentum gained in their 
| descent carried them past the mesquit-trees ; 


however, until later in the day, when they with sand heaped up at the foot of its slope | they gave themselves up for lost. 
discovered that a sandslide had carried their | and sand sliding down its sides, to show how 


boat to the bottom of the lake. 


As the day wore on, however, and their 


sand-covered roof still showed clear of the bluff, | 


Neither of the girls 
dared go back into the house. 


The wind had not abated, and looking up- | 


they concluded that they would be safe where ward through the whirlwinds of flying sand, 











“NOW FETCHI FETCH!" SHOUTED GRETTY, 
HOPEFULLY. 


the girls could see threatening drifts poised 
above them. The hungry dogs were soon fed 
as much raw bacon as they would eat. Elsie 
and Gretty made their breakfast of bacon also, 
and at the same time considered what possi- 
bility there was of climbing out of the notch. 
There was only one route possible. To the 


eastward of their buildings, at a turn of the | 


cafion, the narrow lake was bridged by a bluff 
or ‘‘grade’’ of sand. That they must mount 
and make their way along the crest. Since, if 


they stayed in the notch, they were in danger | 
of being buried again or pushed into the lake | 


by a sandslide, they determined to try scaling 
the heights. They tied their close-cropped 
heads in turbans of gunny-sack. They got 
their picket-ropes, and buckled their riding- 
bridles about their waists. Thus equipped, 
they set out. 

Contrary to their expectations, they found 
the lower reaches of sand bluff were hard to 
climb. Driving gusts of wind buffeted them 
back ; they sank to their knees in the shifting, 
unstable sands; they were blinded by the 
pelting drift. They got_on only at a snail’s 


But they were resolute; inch by inch they 
crawled up the steeps; when more than half- 


they were. That night they thought the wind | way to the top, at the turn of a slope, the 


was abating, and so went to bed and slept. | winds, striking them from another quarter, | mesquit-tree. 
They were awakened by the slump of a sand-| began to help instead of hinder. 


Soon they 


| Instinetively Elsie, plunging her hands and 


Then, indeed, | nearly hopeless would have been any attempt | feet deep into the sand, closed her eyes against 
they felt some alarm, for they were afraid to| to dig out from within the adobe, and how | 
try to climb out of the notch in such a storm. | timely was their rescue. 


the awfulness of the expected plunge. Then 
her feet struck a hard surface; a projection 
gave her a slender foothold, and instantly she 
made her body rigid with resistance. She had 
stopped herself upon the very rim of the ledge! 

She put up her hands and took hold of 
Gretty, who was sliding toward her, help- 
lessly. Stiffiy, at arm’s length, she held her 
sister against the running sands. 

**Don’t kick !’’ she gasped. ‘‘Do something 
quick! I can’t hold on long!’’ She buried her 
face between her arms. 

Gretty ceased struggling to crawl upward, 
and rose carefully to a sitting posture. Her 
picket-rope, which she had dropped in falling, 
had slid down against her, and its ends were 
dangling over the ledge. She looked at the 
nearest mesquit-tree. It was thirty feet away 
—and it was impossible to throw a noose over 
its top. 

Eph and Blitz, with dog wisdom, had de- 
scended to the rocks. They were jumping 
about there, yelping vigorously but helplessly. 

Gretty gathered her loose rope, untied the 
one about her waist, spliced the two in a hard 
| knot, and coiled the free end for a cast. 
‘*You’ve got to hang on three minutes longer, 
| Elsie,’’ she said, in a voice grim with anxiety. 
| Elsie nodded her head slightly between her 
}arms. Gretty looked up at the dogs. ‘Here, 
| Eph! Here! Here!’’ she shouted to the near- 
lest. ‘‘Hang on now!’’ she said to Elsie, and 

then she flung the rope with all her strength. 
The knotted end fell near the foot of the 
Eph pounced upon it and looked 
down at her for orders. Gretty waved him up 





hill, the crunch of broken window-glass and | were buoyantly lifted and thrown forward. | the slope a few steps, then stopped him with 


the sound of crashing and falling timbers. 


| Advance became too easy, and as they neared | a gentle pull. 


Again she motioned him to go 


The frightened girls sprang out of bed in a| the blown and gently curving top slopes they | on, this time to the left. She stopped the dog 
darkness that could be felt. They groped help- tied themselves together with a picket-rope. | again as soon as he passed the mesquit-tree. 
lessly for a moment, while each tried to find | When the wind got the better of one, the other ‘**Now fetch! fetch!’’ shouted Gretty, hope- 


the matches upon the clock shelf. When finally | would fling herself down, brace her feet, and fully paying out her line. 


they got a lamp lighted they saw, indeed, no | so act as an anchor. 


more than they had expected to sea, but were | 


The wind must still have been blowing at 


‘*Careful!’’ she 
called, as Eph recklessly jumped out upon the 
| slipping sand. But her caution went unheard, 


nevertheless appalled. The two windows of| the top of its fury, for when the climbers for Blitz, no longer able to restrain his eager- 


their sleeping apartment, which was also their | reached the crest of a ridge, neither of them 
sitting-room, had been burst in, and sand was | could keep her feet for an instant. They were 
pouring through in conical heaps. Overhead | compelled to crawl along the heights upon their 
the heavy crosspieces of their flat roof were | hands and knees. 

sagging under a great weight. The adobe} Eph and Blitz were frequently blown over 
house was buried in sand; how deeply they | the crest of the ridge, and would come scram- 
could not guess. | bling back with yelps of protest against the 

The sisters stared at each other with white | stinging sand that hit their noses. 

faces; then one of them opened the door to | 


The girls had crawled well out upon the/| loss of Eph and Blitz. 


ness to help, was yelping at his brother’s heels. 
He, too, seized the rope. 

The dogs shot out upon the slope, sliding and 
pulling against each other, and as they swung 
about to bring the rope, both went over the cliff. 

Gretty caught the rope’s end as it drifted to 
her hand. ‘Two minutes later the sisters stood 
by the mesquit-tree, crying bitterly over the 
There were rocks at 





their cook-room. ‘There a part of the roof was | bluff that bridged the cafion when Elsie unwit- | the foot of the ledge, and they pictured their 


crushed in; the ends of the broken timbers 
rested on the floor, and sand was trickling | 
through the interstices. The space on one side | 
of the timbers was half-filled with sand from a | 
broken window, and on the other by sand from 


tingly approached too near its leeward edge. | poor collies lying mangled among them. 
She sank quickly as the sands gave way, and| But between the rising waters of the lake 


by her momentum carried Gretty after her. 


Both girls were thus precipitated upon the | 


shelving leeward slope. 





a door that had been burst in and jammed Fighting wildly to stay their downward 
against the fallen roof-beams. | progress, they cast anxious glances upon the | 

Elsie and Gretty were greatly frightened, but | steep incline beneath them. Through a haze | 
the fact that their stout adobe walls remained | of falling particles, they could see, for they were 
upright gave them some courage. Soon they | now out of the wind, what deadly peril they | 
were able to talk calmly of the discouraging | were facing. Down two hundred feet or more | 
situation. They could see but little hope for of straight incline to the rim of a sandstone | 


and the sliding sand, most of the rocks were 
covered. So, when the girls, having found a 
way of ascent, were again toiling upon the 
ridge, they met their dogs returning, with 
bedraggled, sand-filled coats. There were joyful 
greetings upon that bluff. 

The sisters spent that night in an old horse- 
shed, and the next day, when the wind had 
abated somewhat, they and their faithful dogs 
reached Ketcham in safety. 
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MYRON T. HERRICK, AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


He who keeps it safe and sane, 
May live to celebrate again. 


HE man who is in the habit of doing his 
duty is always surprised when Congress 


gives him a gold medal. 

73 E report may well be true that the Chinese 
leaders have virtually adopted Washington 

as the patron saint of the new republic. He 

belongs to all the world. 


NEBRASKA woman graduated from col- 

lege last month in the same class with her 
youngest son. Her ambition for an education 
could not be attained in early life, but when 
she was fifty the opportunity presented itself, 
and she promptly seized it. How many women 
would have had the courage and persistence to 
do so plucky and sensible a thing? 

COMMITTEE of the Russian Duma re- 

cently recommended an appropriation of 
sixty thousand dollars to be used in testing 
farm machinery. The object is to see if any 
other country produces implements as good as 
those made in the United States. The compli- 
ment to American skill implied in this recom- 
mendation is not the less remarkable because 
it was not intended as a compliment. 


Net all men are superannuated at the age of 
seventy. The Medical Record contains 
an account of a most skilful removal of the 
appendix of a man who was over seventy-five 
years old, and crippled with gout, by a sur- 
geon of seventy-four, who retired from practise 
more than ten years ago. The patient was at 
work again in his office twenty-three days after 
the operation. 


Not quite fifteen million votes were cast in the 

last Presidential election. ‘Two years later, 
when the census was taken, there were twenty- 
seven million men of voting age in the country. 
Some of them are, of course, foreigners not 
yet naturalized, but their number is not great 
enough to explain the difference between the 
number of actual voters and the number of those 
old enough to vote. A leader who could arouse 
and interest the twelve million stay-at-homes 
would do almost as much for his country as he 
could do in the Senate or the White House. 


MAN who, in middle life, came to America 
thirty years ago to better his lot, was re- 
cently admitted to an old people’s home. His 
wife was dead, and at the age of eighty-six he 
found himself alone. His few remaining days 
—and he hoped that they might be few—were 
to be spent among strangers. But before he 
had been long in the home, he discovered that 
one of the other inmates was his father’s 
sister, whom he had not seen for forty years. 
She is more than a hundred years old, and was 
waiting patiently among strangers for her last 
sleep. How happily fulfilled for these aged 
kinsfolk is the saying of one of the ancient 
prophets: ‘‘At evening time it shall be light. ’’ 
ARIOUS $s scientific societies and other 
learned bodies recently united in Philadel- 
phia to celebrate the centennial of the use of 
gas as an illuminant. The first gas company 
was organized in London in 1812. The first in 
the United States was formed in Baltimore 
in 1821, and the second in Boston in 1822. In 
the early years gas had to contend against 
strong prejudice, but it soon became a power- 
ful competitor of the only other illuminants 
of the day—candles and whale-oil. Then, in 
turn, came kerosene and electricity to dispute 
the field with it; but a steadily decreasing 
cost of production has enabled gas to hold 
its own for lighting purposes, and the use of 
it for fuel and power is constantly increasing. 
When gas was introduced in New York, in 
1823, it cost ten dollars a thousand cubic feet. 
Hew rarely you see in this country a poorly 
or uncouthly dressed Japanese! The man 
inay be small, even insignificant, in stature, 
and to our Western eyes his face may lack 
the characteristics of beauty or even of pas- 
sable good looks, but he is always dressed 
like a gentleman. His linen is spotless, his 
clothes are of good material and well cut in the 
style of the day, his hat is in fashion, his shoes 
are well polished. If you see him eat, you 
will notice that his table manners are all that 
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Congress, and United States district attorneys | the place has existed so long and been so 
searched for evidence of an agreement that | prominent. It is situated on the Tigris, at 
might be construed as a violation of the anti-| the point where that river flows nearest the 


| could be asked. When you remember that he 
|is in a foreign country, and that both the 


® | clothes and the manners are not those to which 


he has been accustomed, you will appreciate 
how remarkable is his adaptability. Could we 
Americans make ourselves as inconspicuous in 


Japan? 
* & 


CHEAP LOANS FOR FARMERS. 


BOUT half the people in the United States 
A are either farmers or are dependent on 
the farms for their livelihood; all the 
people depend for food on the products of the 
farms. It is surprising, therefore, how little 
attention is paid to the needs of the farmers. 
| Much, indeed, has been said and written about 
| inereasing the fertility of the soil, about sanitary 
dairying, about profits in stock-raising, about 
amusements for the farmer’s wife and daugh- 
ter, about the country church, and about a score 
of other things. But even so, there is need 
for more thorough study of the problems of 
| agriculture and of country life. 

President Taft’s investigation into European 
money-lending systems is the latest form in 
which the growing solicitude for the prosperity 
of the farmer has shown itself. To learn, if 
possible, how those systems can be adapted to 
the needs of this country, Ambassador Herrick 
is studying the Crédit Foncier of France, 
Ambassador Leishman is studying the Lands- 
chaften of Germany, and other American 
ambassadors are studying other European agri- 
cultural banks, all of which lend money to the 
farmer for a little more than four per cent. a 
year. The American farmer has to pay from 
five to ten per cent. 

The reason for this difference is said to be 
that whereas the American farmer is virtually 
forced to borrow in the limited market of his 
own community, the European farmer does not 
have to depend on local investors. The French 
farmers mortgage their land to the Crédit 
Foncier, and that institution offers for sale in 
the money markets of the country bonds based 
on the mortgages. In Germany the farmers’ 
associations have the same power to issue 
bonds based on farm mortgages; and since 
every member guarantees these bonds, there 
is a ready sale for them everywhere in the 
empire. Denmark has a system similar to 
that of Germany; under it the country has 
changed from one of the poorest nations in 
Europe into one of the most prosperous. 


banking, but in their farming; by keeping 
uniform both the quality and the quantity of 
the butter and the eggs and the cream and the 
fruits that they send to market, they have 
assured themselves of steady sales and good 
prices the year round. 

When the ambassadors have made their 
reports, the administration intends to embody 
such elements of the European systems as are 
suitable for this country in a plan for opening 
the money markets to the farmer on more 
favorable terms than those that prevail now. 
If the farmer can borrow money more cheaply 
than he has hitherto been able to do, the cost 
of production will be reduced, and the city 
dweller may get his food for a little less than 
he has been paying. The whole country 
would be benefited by the successful carrying 


out of this plan. 
& 


THE PRICE OF COAL. 


IKE the man who buys potatoes or meat, 
the man who burns coal has to pay what 
it costs. But he does not always realize 

what enters into the cost. 

Last April, when the anthracite miners of 
Pennsylvania stopped work while their leaders 
made a new wage agreement, most persons 
were in sympathy with their demand for better 
pay. Mainly because of the strength of popular 
sentiment behind the demand of the men, the 
mine owners advanced wages one-tenth. 

Few asked where the money for paying the 
higher wages was to come from. The mine 
| owners said that about twelve million dollars a 
| year would be needed; others thought that five 
| or six millions would be enough. All agreed 
that it would be necessary to find several million 
dollars, either in the treasuries of the coal 
companies or somewhere else. The coal com- 
panies decided to get this money from the 
consumers of coal, and they raised the price 
twenty-five cents a ton. 

Thereupon, many persons who had approved 
strongly of the demand of the miners for better 
wages were bitter in their attacks on the coal 
companies. Some retail coal dealers declared 
that the increase in price was much more than 
enough to pay for the increase in wages, and 
that the profits of the mine owners would be 
larger than they had been before. A resolution 
calling for an investigation was introduced in 








The Danes indeed coédperate not only in their | 


trust law. 

Whether, by simultaneously adding the same 
amount to the price of coal, the companies 
have broken the law, is for the government to 
find out; it is a question that does not concern 
the need of the increase, and it is not likely 
to affect the price much. 

Almost every one believes that the companies 


coal. 
intermediary between the persons who buy 
his product and the persons who make it; and 
the rewards of his employés depend almost 


confer them. 


* © 


FEMININE CONSERVATISM. 


O man ever wiped dishes for a careful, 
‘*particular’’ wife without asking what 
need there is that anybody wipe them; 

and no wife has ever been able to make a 
convincing answer. The usual reply is that 
otherwise the dishes would not be clean; but 
the man, seeing the dishes rinsed in hot water, 
knows that any subseyuent application of a 
damp and often doubtful cloth, instead of 
contributing to cleanliness, is likely to detract 
from it. He suggests a drying-rack, and is 
right. 

In this conservatism on the part of women 
lies one principal cause of the unprogressive- 
ness of housework and the lack in many homes 
of those modern inventions that we referred 
to week before last. When carpet-sweepers 
were first placed on the market, some woman 
got the idea that they would wear out the 
excellent ‘‘body Brussels’’ that graced the 
parlor floor. She told her neighbors so, and 
even to-day there are housekeepers who will 
use nothing but the old-fashioned broom. 
They do not stop to think that bristles are 
softer than broom-corn. They have always 
heard that ‘‘the carpet-sweeper wears out 
carpets,’’ and that is enough. The sewing- 
machine, in its early days, met the same objec- 
tion; its work was not equal to work done by 
hand. The washing-machine meets it to-day, 
—‘‘it does not get the clothes clean,’’—and the 





Manufacturers of household utensils that are 
| new, or that are improvements on those in 
|common use, are well aware of this feminine 
conservatism, and therefore they send out 
| **demonstrators’’ with their products. Every 
woman ‘‘comes from Missouri’’; you have got 
to show her. 

In other ways than in the lengthening of ordi- 
nary household tasks, this reluctance to accept 
the new method and the modern invention is 
an obstacle to domesticity, as real progressive- 
ness is a promoter of it. A New Jersey woman 
who has had the same servants in her employ 
for thirty-five years was asked recently what 
the secret was of her ability to keep them. 

‘*T interfere as little as possible with their 
methods,’’ she replied. ‘‘I may havea favorite 
way of doing a thing, and the servant may 
have another. If her result is not so good as 
mine, I get her to adopt my method. If it is 
as good, I let her alone. All I ask is results. ’’ 

That woman is wise. All that is worth look- 
ing to in any field of endeavor is results, and 
in housework there are more important results 
than merely ‘‘keeping house.’’ You can hire 
an excellent housekeeper, but home-makers 
are not in the market. 


* 


BAGDAD. 


| ‘OR several reasons Bagdad is one of the 
| most interesting places in the world. Since 

an ancient record shows that, under the 
same name, Baghdadu, ‘‘the gift of God,’’ it 
existed at least four thousand years ago, it is 
perhaps the oldest of inhabited towns. In 
the ninth century it surpassed all other cities 
in wealth, commerce and population. Two 
million people lived within its walls. 


all Islam. The throng of traders and _ pil- 
grims was so great that to accommodate 
them there were twelve thousand inns; one 
hundred thousand mosques, chapels and houses 
of prayer; sixty thousand baths and eighty 
thousand bazaars. Its schools were renowned 


for being the sources of Arabic learning and 
literature. Of what the splendor of Bagdad 
was at that time, readers of the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights’’ can get a faint idea; to this day it is 
referred to in Turkish official documents as 
‘*the glorious city.’’ 

If you look at the map you can see why 





were justified in charging to the consumers | 
some, if not all, of the extra cost of mining | 
The employer is little more than an | 


wholly on the willingness of the public to) 


ironing-machine does not make them so smooth. | 


Moreover, it was the religious capital of | 


Euphrates before the two join. For centuries it 
| has been the center of the lines of communication 
| both by land and water between Persia and 
| India on the one hand and the West on the other. 
| Before long, when irrigation works have 
| been completed, southern Mesopotamia will 
| once more resume the fertility that formerly 


| 








ON THE TIGRIS RIVER AT BAGDAD. 


NOTICE THE CURIOUS CIRCULAR BOATS — OF A KIND 
IN USE FOR FULLY TWO THOUSAND YEARS. 





made it the granary of the known world. 
Ever since the beginning of this century one 
of the most important and persistent questions 
in European politics has been the Bagdad 
Railway, by which Germany plans to bring 
this region into direct communication with 
Europe, in order to insure a food-supply for 
the sixty-five million German people. The 
powers have at last adjusted their differences, 
and the railway, which is now building, will 
probably be extended to the Persian Gulf. 

But more important even than this plan is the 
one for bringing the city into direct communica- 
tion by rail with the Mediterranean through 
Damascus or Aleppo. If the line is built, it 
will be the shortest route between the East and 
the West. Already Bagdad has a population 
of two hundred thousand. It is probable that 
besides these projected railways, it will have 
railroad connections with Mecca and across 
Persia, with the Caspian Sea and with Delhi, 
the new capital of India. It is therefore not 
too much to expect that it will some day be 
the greatest railway center in the world. 


& 


INVERTED SNOBBISHNESS. 
Sy sean meen consists in attaching 


® 


| more importance to the social standing 
and financial competency of a person than 
to his character and personality. 

In India social snobbery was formulated 
| ages ago into the caste system, was elevated to 
the importance of a religious tenet, and has 
| been practised ever since with such fanatical 
zeal that, more than anything else, it has paved 
the way for the firm establishment of foreign 
| domination. 
| In America there is no danger that social 
| snobbery will ever attain such intolerant and 
| intolerable power. The snobs are fewer nowa- 
| days than they were in the time of Washington. 
| But perhaps the inverted snobs are more numer- 
| ous, and quite as dangerous. Inverted snobbish- 
|ness is an insidious evil, for it is likely to 
plume itself as a virtue. It, more than snob- 
bery, is keeping alive an unfortunate class 
consciousness. 

The inverted snob prides himself on his 
democracy. He believes in the sterling qual- 
ities of the mass of the people, their honesty, 
common sense, devotion and affection; but 
he sets off against this justifiable optimism 
an unwarrantable cynicism in respect to those 
who have attained to exceptional position. 
People who keep a motor-car and a chauffeur, 
who have a house in the city in winter and 
another in the country in summer, are viewed 
by the inverted snob with distrust. He sus 
pects them to be rather lacking in famil) 
feeling. He fears that in such households 
brothers and sisters, husbands and wives hav: 
no true warmth of affection for one anothe: 
When he reads of a great sorrow that hi: 
befallen some of those conspicuously placed 
he may even silence his own instinctive sti: 
rings of sympathy with the thought, ‘‘Bu' 
after all, they probably don’t feel a thing 0 
that kind very deeply. ’’ 

Of course you are not a snob: we hope the 
| you are not an inverted snob, either. 


| ooo > 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


hho ELECTRIC FURNACE. —A nev 
kind of electric furnace devised in German) 
| has proved more durable and resistant to hig! 
| temperatures than even the platinum furnace. 
| The crucible of the new furnace is wound wit! 
nickel wire and covered with a protectin 

jacket. For bedding the nickel wire, a pul} 
of kaolin, aluminum and asbestos fiber is usec 




















and to protect the nickel from oxidation, this | that a contested delegate might vote on all 
porous insulation layer is surrounded inside | contests except hisown. Then the dispute over 
the furnace jacket with a thick layer of grains | seats was referred to the committee on creden- 
of carbon. The nickel-wire furnace will with- | tials. The convention was still in session 
stand a constant temperature of 1,200° Centi-| when this record closed on the morning of 
grade, and even higher temperatures for brief | June 20th. e 
periods. ® ‘ 
HE ‘‘MONEY TRUST” INQUIRY.— 
REHISTORIC FLIGHT. — Two French The Congressional committee that is in- 
men of science, Messieurs E. and A. Harlé, | quiring into the charge that a small group of 
have advanced the theory that the reason the | men, commonly called the ‘‘money trust,’ 
giant pterodactyls of the cretaceous period and | control the money market of America, asked 
— . the huge dragon-flies | George B. Cortelyou on June 13th about his 
of the carboniferous | connection with the panic of 1907, while he was 
: period were able to | Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Cortelyou said 
| fly is that the atmos- | that he went to New York and conferred on the 
+ pheric pressure was | situation with a group of bankers, including 
greater then than it is now. Since for every |J. Pierpont Morgan. Because of what the 
increase in the weight and dimensions of | bankers told him and in order to relieve the 
a flying creature there has to be a still | situation he deposited in the New York banks 
greater increase in motive power, the limita- | within three or four days $42,000,000. In lend- 
tions of strength set a limit of size beyond | ing this money, the bankers, he said, acted on 
which flight is impossible. This limit seems the advice of Mr. Morgan. That Mr. Cortelyou 
to be almost reached by the largest existing went to the relief of the banks was a matter of 
flying birds. The superior ability to fly of |common knowledge at the time, but it was 
prehistoric winged creatures may therefore | supposed that he had deposited with them not 
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have been due to a greater density in the 
earth’s atmosphere. 


& 


EUROPE BY TRAIN.—Several years 
ago a plan to tunnel under Bering Strait 
and connect the railway systems of North 
America and Siberia aroused much interest. 
At the time nothing came of the plan. Now, 
according to the Electrical World, it has 
been revived in earnest, with the result that 
it may some day be possible to travel by train 
all the way from New York to the capitals of 
Europe. Both in Alaska and Siberia long 
railway lines will have to be built to con- 
nect with the tunnel entrances. The tunnel 
itself will have to be 40 miles long. The pro- 
moters propose to sink shafts from islands in 
the middle of Bering Strait, so that they can 
begin work at several points at the same time. 
These shafts would ultimately serve to ventilate 
the tunnel. ° 


A= NOBLE METAL.—The discovery 
of what is believed to be a new noble metal 
may have important scientific and commercial 
results. ‘The new metal was found by Andrew 
G. French, in the Nelson mining district of 
British Columbia, and has been named cana- 
dium. It is allied to the platinum group, and 
occurs pure, in the form of grains and short 
crystalline rods, and also as an alloy. Assays 
give three ounces or less to the ton. Canadium 
has a brilliant white luster, and like the three 
noble metals, gold, silver and platinum, does 
not oxidize when exposed to the air. The new 
element is softer than platinum, and its melting- 
point is not only several hundred degrees lower 
than that of any of the platinum group of 
metals, but slightly less, even, than the melting- 
points of gold and silver. The physical and 
chemical properties of the new metal will be 
studied at the chemical laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. According to the Engi- 
neering Record, canadium is the first new 
metal to be discovered in anything more than 
infinitesimal quantities since Professor Winkler 
isolated germanium in 1885. 


Ld 

HE HEIGHT OF METEORS. —Meteo 

or shooting stars, are small solid bodies 
that fall through space, become incandescent 
in the atmosphere of the earth, and usually 
disappear in the form of gas or dust. If two 
observers stationed several miles apart see the 
same shooting star, and note the point in the 


more than $20,000, 000. 
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ETO OF THE ARMY BILL.—Congress | 
passed the annual army appropriation bill | 


|after attaching to it several ‘‘riders,’’ chan- 


| ging the organization of the army. Among) 
| them was a provision that after March 4th no_ 


| officer who has not had 10 years’ service in 
| the line before becoming a general is eligible 
| to serve as chief of staff. Maj.-Gen. Leonard 
Wood, the present chief of 
staff, did not serve 10 
years as a line officer. If 
the bill had become a law, 
he would have had to re- 
tire next March. It was 


was put into the bill for 
the purpose of removing 
General Wood. Other pro- 
visions lengthened the 
: term of enlistment and 
masor-GeNeRAL wooo §= Changed the organization 
| of the War College and of several bureaus in 
| the War Department. On June 15th, President 
| Taft vetoed the bill, on the ground that the 
| insertion of the riders was an attempt on 
the part of Congress to force him to approve 








| measures to which he was opposed by attach- | 


| ing them to the government supply bills. He 
| objected to the riders themselves because they 


| were ‘*hasty and ill-considered. ’’ 
& 
(CITIZENSHIP OF SOCIALISTS. —On 
June 13th, the House of Representatives 
directed a subcommittee of the judiciary com- 
mittee to go to the State of Washington to 
inquire into the charges against United States 


| 
| of his action in annulling the citizenship papers 
| of a Socialist, noted in this column last week. 
Q 
ENATOR FROM NEVADA.—On June 
12th, Governor Oddie appointed George 
Wingfield to succeed the late George S. Nixon 
|as United States Senator. Mr. Wingfield will 
| hold office until the legisiature elects a Senator 
| to fill the remainder of Mr. Nixon’s unexpired 


| term, which ends on March 3, 1917. Senator | 
Nixon died on June 5th, at the age of 52 years, | 


while serving his second term. 
& 
| RESCUED FROM RUSSIA. —On June 





10th, the Tsar responded to appeals from | 


charged that the provision | 


Judge Cornelius H. Hanford, that grew out | 


sky where it appeared, they can construct a | England for the release of Miss Kate Malecka, 
hypothetical triangle, the apex of which is the | an English girl, who, because of her alleged 
point of appearance of the meteor, and thus | connection with the revolutionary wing of the 
obtain the approximate height of the shooting | Polish Socialist party, was sentenced in May 


star when it first became visible. For a long 
period of years, according to Cosmos, a German 
observer employed this method of estimating 
the height of shooting stars. From careful 
observations of no less than 102 meteors, he 
found that the mean height at which shooting 
stars first become visible is 81 miles. The 
mean height of the point at which they disap- 
pear is about 59 miles, and the average length 
of their visible path 45 miles. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


EPUBLICAN CONVENTION. — The 

Republican National Convention met in 
Chicago on June 18th. As soon as Victor 
Rosewater, chairman of the national com- 
mittee, had called it to order, Governor 
\ladley of Missouri moved that the temporary 
H al of delegates prepared by the national com- 
tnittee be rejected, and that a new roll be 


nade, containing the names of 92 Roosevelt | 


‘delegates whose claims to a seat had been dis- 
‘lowed. This was ruled out of order. Elihu 
Root of New York was then elected temporary 
chairman by 558 votes. Gov. Francis E. Me- 


Govern of Wisconsin, the Roosevelt candidate, | 


received 502 votes. The next day Governor 


Ifadley renewed his motion that the 92 Roose- | 


velt delegates be seated. An amendment that 
no delegate whose seat was contested should 


on the table after Chairman Root had ruled 


| to four years’ penal servitude and to exile to 
Siberia for life. Miss Malecka, who is the 
| daughter of a Polish revolutionary exile and 
of an Englishwoman, was born in England, 


to Poland to gather material for an article on 
| Chopin, and was immediately arrested and 
|imprisoned. Her English friends secured her 
| release on bail after she had been confined for 





| ment of an English subject. 
} 


| & 


* igen DEATHS. —William W. Goodwin, | 


famous as the author of a Greek grammar, 


and as professor of Greek literature in Harvard | 


University from 1860 to 1901, died on June 
15th, aged 81 years. He 
was the first director of 
the American School of 
Classical Studies in 
Athens, and was made a 


Redeemer by the Greek 
government. He received 
many honorary degrees, 
and was a member of sev- 
eral foreign and American 

PROFESSOR GOODWIN = societies of scholars. —— 
| Frederic Passy, French economist and the first 





vote on the report of the committee, was laid | recipient of the Nobel peace prize in 1901, died | 


{on June 12th, at the age of 90 years. 


and lived there all her life. In 1910 she went | 


six months, but she was not tried until May. | 
The evidence against her was so flimsy that | 
popular sentiment in England was aroused to | 
protest against what seemed to be unjust treat- | 


knight of the Order of the | 


Why Everyone Should 
Drink Grape Juice. 








O YOU KNOW that grapes have wonderful tonic qualities— 
that they build up the blood, yield energy and vitality, aid 
digestion, increase appetites ? 

—That pure rich grape juice, adopted as a beverage, gives you 

the benefit of these priceless health qualities— 

—And that the purest, richest grape juice that can be pro- 

duced is 





| Mrmours Grape Juice 


| The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Drink Armour’s Grape Juice with No sweetening or diluting of any 
meals and between meals and both sort. ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is 
just the pure, rich, naturally sweet 
juice of the finest quality grapes, pre- 
served from fermentation by steriliza- 
tion and air tight bottling. 

As a hot weather drink, Armour’s 
Grape Juice is not only delightfully 
refreshing, it is an aid in resisting the 
debilitating effect of hot weather. 

For sale at all grocery and drug 
stores, fountains, buffets and clubs. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send you a trial dozen pints 
for $3, express prepaid. Address— 
Armour & Company, Dept.144, Chicago. 


ARMOUR 5% COMPANY 


work and play will become joyous 
propositions. 

Give the children all they want. 
It helps assimilation, keeps them from 
begging for sweets. 

Only the finest Concord Grapes, 
grown in the famous vineyards of 
New York and Michigan, are used for 
Armour’s Grape Juice. 

They go to the press the day they 
are gathered. None are held over to 
spoil and wither. 





“My Cham” 


Lite, Lanocence.Health 
glow from DY. hams rosy 
cheeks-a splendid ¢ tribute 
| £0 Palmolives heautitying 
gualitres. Complexton 
perlection from haby, 

throughout old age, thanks 
toPride and Talmolive. 











| How Palmolive Alone w wif 
Works These Cleansing — 


and Beautifying Wonders 


Palmolive has been termed the Different Soap. It has a right to be so named, because 
it is unlike any other soap ever made. When we learned that Palm and Olive oils were 
responsible for the wondrous complexions of the most famous historical beauties, we 
sent to the far-away land of palm and olive groves for these oils. 

Then we learned to blend them in soap, making countless 
improvements and finally realizing an Ideal—a perfect soap— 
* after 37 years of striving. 


Oriental Oils 
The Olive and Palm oils alone give Palmolive its delicate 
green hue. Noother soap maker has yet been able to reproduce 
the amazing qualities these expensive oils and their scientific 
blending give to Palmolive. Jt is more than mere soap. 
Be jeg of ¢ is beauty- Palmolive’s dainty odor delights every user. No other 
Fore uel whale | pone. soap is so pure, so effective in cleansing and beautifying the 
trating, cleansing and skin. No other soap can accomplish what Palmolive does. 
coftentng every pore of Its soothing, invigorating qualities have made Palmolive a 
f household word in ten million homes. 


our own formula in our 
A Creamy Lather in Hard Water 


own factory. Used with 

Palmolive Soap, com- 
lexion improvement : r 

Because most soaps will lather well in soft water only, 

Palmolive has, by thousands of experiments and improve- 

ments, been made to lather perfectly in hard water also. 


3 at once noticeable. 
Palmolive Lessens Soap Bills 


Your druggist will 
heartily recommend 
Palmolive Cream. 
We havea machine that crushes thirty 
tons of pressure upon every cake of Palm 

olive. That accounts forthe fact that there 
is an enormous amount of soap in each 
cake, causing it to remain firm even 
CREAM when worn toa wafer. Thus Palmolive 
lasts much longer than others. 

Send two 2-cent stamps for sample and 

Sree booklet,** The Easy Way to Beauty.” 
B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
532 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





A Generous Jar of 
Palmolive Cream 
FREE 


Just send us a band 
from a cake of Palm- 
olive Soap and we will 
send a sample facsim- 
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PALMOLIVE 











Price 15¢ 
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TO A BUTTERFLY 


a Vy Frank Dempster, Sticrman 










DOWN the amber aisles of air, 
I watch you as you go, 
A thing of beauty floating there, 
Deliberate and slow. 


Adventurous, the very tops 
Of thistle-towers you win, 

Yet home again your journey stops 
At one sweet-clover inn. 


I hear your burly host, the bee, 
A surly welcome shout, 

And often I can almost see 
The honey-wine poured out. 


Refreshed and rested, then once more 
You up and travel on, 

A lovely vision—and before 
I know it, you are gone! 
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JUST BEING FRIENDS. 


RS. Norton had no illusions 
concerning her Sunday- 
school class. She knew that 

the girls were not bright or earnest, 
or even attentive. She taught them 
because she loved them ; she wanted 
to brighten their narrow and mon- 
otonous lives, and hoped that her 
faithful and affectionate service 
might help them to realize whatever was 
best in themselves. 

The usual quarterly review of the lessons 
was at hand. Mrs. Norton had worked hard 
with her girls that quarter—harder, perhaps, 
than ever before. Still she dared not hope 
that they had learned very much, or that they 
would be able to tell her very clearly what 
they did remember. 

‘*Now, girls,’’ she said, ‘‘I want each of you 
to tell me the most interesting thing you have 
learned this quarter. ’’ 

After waiting for perhaps a minute, that they 
might collect their thoughts, she asked those 
who were ready to speak to raise their hands. 

Not a hand went up. 

‘*Well, if you don’t remember anything very 
interesting, tell me something, anything, that 
you have learned. ’’ 

Still not a hand was raised. 

Mrs. Norton looked round the class with a 
sinking heart; this was worse even than she 
had expected. After a little she said, sadly: 

‘Girls, if not one of you can remember a 
single thing I have taught you in the last three 
months, do you think it is worth while for me 
to come any longer ?’’ 

The girls at once showed concern. They 
murmured a half-inarticulate plea that she 
would not stop coming. 

‘*But, girls, you don’t learn a single thing 
I try to teach. How can it be worth while?’’ 

There was an expressive silence; then one 
of them said: 

‘*Tt’d be just bein’ friends. ’’ 

Just being friends with these almost friend- 
less girls; just letting into their lives a little 
of the brightness of true, unselfish friendship ; 
just teaching them the love of Christ—not in 
words, for the words they forgot, but in the 
sympathy and companionship and affection 
that friend gives to friend. Yes, surely it was 
worth while! 
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ROOM FOR ELIZABETH. 


et) HEN the burning of the or- 

4“ V V phan asylum made it neces- 

é sary to ‘farm out” the little 
inmates until new quarters could be 
found for them, Mrs. Bennett con- 
sented to take seven-year-old Eliza- 
beth rather reluctantly, for she felt 
that the noise and disorder a child 
would bring into the house might 
2 disturb her husband, a studious man, 
who greatly valued the quiet of his leisure hours. 

“May I pretend you’re my really aunt?” asked 
Elizabeth, the first morning at breakfast. 

Mrs. Bennett looked at her husband with a 
questioning smile. 

“Of course you may,” he answered for her, “and 
I'll be your Uncle Jack temporarily.” 

“What's temp’rarly?” 

“For a short time,” replied Mrs. Bennett. 

“Is it two weeks?” 

“Well, maybe, dear; we’ll see.” 

“I'd like to have it be two weeks. Do we have 
oranges every day?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Sallie Connors, she has an aunt and an uncle, 
and they come to the ’sylum and bring her candy 
and apples, but they ain’t rich enough to have her 
visit them. They’ve got lots of children of their 
own. You haven’t got any, have you?” 

“No. Now, Elizabeth, eat your oatmeal.” 

“Yes’m, I’m eating it. It’s funny God didn’t 
send you any little children, when this is such a 
nice place, and oranges every day. O goody, sirup! 
We hardly ever have sirup at the ’sylum.” 

“Uncle Jack” looked at his wife and smiled. 
“Put it on thick, Dora,” he said. 

One cold morning when the house was chilly, 
Mrs. Bennett tied a little plaid shaw! round Eliza- 
beth’s shoulders. Greatly to her surprise, the 
child burst into tears. 

“Why, what is the matter, my dear?” she asked. 





“I don’t look like a girl with an aunt when I 
wear this shawl; I look like a ’sylum girl.” 

“Why, bless you, child, I wore it when I was 
little.” 

“Were you an orphan?” 

“No, but 1 wore that little shawl. I thought it 
was pretty.” 

“IT don’t. I hate it!” 

“Don’t make her wear it, Dora,” quickly inter- 
posed Mr. Bennett, who saw that his wife was 
about to try a little discipline. ‘Elizabeth isn’t a 
’sylum girl now; she’s visiting us. Come here, 
youngster, get on my lap and I’ll take off that 
shawl, and to-day Aunt Dora shall buy you a nice 
little sweater.” 

“Uncle Jack,” Elizabeth’s arms went round his 
neck, “I wish you and Aunt Dora weren’t just 
nick uncle and aunt.”’ 

“Nick, child, what is that?” 

“Why, uncle and aunt are only nicknames for 
you. I wish they were really and truly names.” 

“How is it, Dora?” Mr. Bennett’s eyes glis- 
tened above the curly head on his shoulder. 
“Would you rather be nick or really and truly?” 

“Oh, I’d rather be really and truly, Jack!” cried 
Mrs. B tt, and slipping down on the floor at 
her husband’s knees, she clasped both his hand 
and Elizabeth’s in her own. 

By and by, when Elizabeth was made to under- 
stand that she was not to be sent back to the 
“*sylum,” she said, very gravely, “I guess God 
didn’t send you any children so there’d be room 
for me.”’ 
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MAKING A MIGHTY HORSE. 


HE vast amount of work that must be done, 

| even before the metal itself is cast, in pro- 

ducing heroic bronze statuary, is the theme 

of an article by Mr. J. B. Manson in Cassell’s 

Magazine. The author visited Capt. Adrian Jones’s 

studio while the sculptor was finishing the last of 

the four mammoth horses for the great Quadriga, 

or four-horse chariot, that is to surmount Burton’s 

or, as it is commonly called, the Wellington Arch, 
on Constitution Hill, in London. 


To most people the art of sculpture, thon 
expressed in so material a form, is a comple 
mystery, for the processes it employs are guite 
unfamiliar. The statue, or group, is first e in 
clay or wax On a small scale, so that the artist 
may conveniently work over the plastic material 
until he has got the effect he wants. Plaster casts 
from this model can of course be easily made. 
When the design has been pleted and pted, 
work on the actual statuary begins. 

In a corner of Captain Jones’s studio stands the 
original group, where it has been ever since its 
return from the exhibition at Burlington House. 
On its return, the next step was to make a small 
model of the archway that is to support the 

uadriga oy by seale and accurate in every 

etail. On this the group was set up. 

Then, according to a mathematically exact 
scheme, it was photographed at various distances 
| and from every point of view, to the end that the 
sculptor might be able to tell how it would appear 
to the spectator from different itions. he 
difficulty of the task was increased by the fact that 
the arch that will he great group is sixty-two 

. In order t the statuary might appear 
natural when viewed from beneath, it was neces- 
sary somewhat to distort certain of its parts. The 
question of strain had also to be considered, for the 
= east of the Quadriga weighs about forty 


ons. 

When these matters had been settled to the 
sculptor’s satisfaction, the working out of the parts 
of the group in their final proportions began. 
Each horse to be completed separately; for, 
large as the studio is, it could not contain at a time 
more than one of these ee animals, each of 
which is some twenty feet in height. 

A wooden stagt strong enough to support each 
horse was made, on which an upright iron arrange- 
ment known as an armature was erected, with a 
branch that followed the direction of the horse’s 
pees. his armature alone weighed two tons. 
On this, in turn, was built up the wooden skeleton 
that roughly represented the framework of the 
animal’s body. Then enough none clay was 
sy on to correspond roughly with the general 

ulk of the horse. The fine modeling, the careful 
representation of form and feature came next. 

rou: weeks of continual labor, the great 
animal gradually d its finished form. But 
clay is not a durable material; it will keep its 
form only under certain conditions. It dries and 
cracks and falls away so soon that the plaster cast 
must be made immediately. 

Although more or less mechanical, the process 
of casting in plaster demands Y knowledge 
and skill. The ly my dries with great rapidity 
when mixed, and the use of such vast quantities 
as one of these horses required bristles with diffi- 
culties. The — 4 figure was thoroughly and care- 
| covered with plaster. This was reénforced 
with iron, divided into sections, and put on so as 
to produce a —— mold of half the figure. When 
the plaster was thoroughly dry, the cast was taken 
from the clay in sections. 

Next came the casting of the plaster model. 
The plaster cast was oiled, so that the plaster used 
in the final cast should not stick, and then filled 
with plaster been reénforced with tow 
in order to make the model strong. In this final 
form the horses were taken to the foundry and 
castin bronze. The weight of each horse is esti- 
mated to be five tons. 
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EARNING HIS PIE. 











of bread earned by the sweat of the brow—at 





Ri Wasson did not believe in the sweetness 


least, not by the sweat of his own brow. So 
| Mandy, his wife, like many another industrious 
| colored woman, not only took in washing to pay 
| for the groceries, but chopped her own wood, built 
| the fires, and waited on Eph besides. 


But there was a change when their daughter 
Clarissa came home. ‘“Clar,” who was an expert 
cook, had gone to school and become a teacher, 
and had acquired an independent spirit. She 
quickly took in the domestic situation. 

Now all the spring Eph had watched the - 
tree in his back yard with a watering mouth. If 
there was one thing that Eph liked more than 
another, it was cherry pie; and Clar was famous 
for her cherry pies. $s good luck would have it, 
she had come home just as the cherries were ripe. 

“Clar, honey,” said Eph, in a wheedling tone, the 
morning after her arrival, ““won’t you cook yo’ 
| Ole daddy a ge tw 
|. “Very well,” said Clar, and Eph shuffled off 
| —— to his usual loafing-place. 
| “Law, honey,” said Mandy, when Clar started 
to make the pie, “dar ain’t enough wood. Yo’ 
mammy’!l have to get some.” 

“Not a stick!” ordered Clar, emphatically. 

Moreover, there was no sugar, and only a half-cup 
of flour. However, that did not disturb Clar. She 
picked a pint of cherries, put them in a pan, and 

ured over them the pint of flour stirred in water. 

his mixture she put in the oven, and lighted the 
only two sticks of wood in the house. ‘ 

At noon Eph came in with eager anticipation, 





and sitting down at the table, called for his pie. 
Clar set it before him. He rolled his eyes at the 
mess in astonishment. It was a queer-looking pie; 
still, Clar was always learning something new. 
He cut into it, and took a big mouthful. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “‘you done forget to put 
the sugar in!” 

“No,” said the daughter. “You forgot to get it.” 

*?Tain’t halfdione!” he mbled, with the sour, 
clammy mixture sticking to his teeth. 

“It cooked as long as the wood lasted,” said 
Clar, wnqrncemnedly 

“And I ain’t had a cherry pie for more’n two 
nly A Eph said, pushing the plate back and sha- 

ing his head mournfully. . 

“When you get something to make it with and 
omnes to cook it with, Pll bake you a cherry 
pie,” said Clar. . 

“Huh!” grumbled Eph, iy disgust. “If I’s got to 
work for a cherry pie, I'd ruther have greens.” 

“Allright,” saidClar. “The greens are out in the 
pasture; go eat ’em.” 

But the next day there were wood and flour and 
sugar in the house in time for a cherry pie. After 
missing three regular meals, Eph had concluded 
that victuals of any sort were worth working for— 
if he could not get them in any other way. 


®THE ROADS 


(Wy Victor Starbuck 


MESS sete am 
HE road it slips between the hills 
And wanders up and down; 
It idles past the éountry store, 
It hurries through the town. F 
Its shining wheel-ruts cross the creek 
Beneath the gum-trees tall; 
It travels far through many lands, 
Yet never moves at all. 






And many pass along the road 
By night-time and by day; 

It greets them all with smiling face 
And helps them on their way. 

And still they come, with horse and cart, 
With steers and creaking wains, 

And still they come and still they go 
And still the road remains. 


I would that I the road might be, 
And like the road could roam— 
From town to town, from sea to sea— 
Yet always stay at home. 
To aid the gentle and the squire, 
The beggar-man and dame, 
To be a friend to all the world, 
But still remain the same. 


To help them all upon their way 
Along my shining track, 

The farmer with his heavy load, 
The pedler with his pack. 

Yet since I cannot be the road— 
As I can never be— 

Then who will take the twining road, 
The shining road with me? 
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THE “INJUN” BEAVER. 
VERY one is familiar, by reading, at least, 
with the beaver; but few know even the 
name of the beaver’s first cousin, the 
sewellel. 


.. My acquaintance with the sewellel, writes a | 
Companion contributor, Mr. Charles 


t 8S. Moody, 
began in the mountains of north Idaho. Two of 
us were crossing a moun- 

in meadow overgrown 
with dwarf aspens and 


trees had been cut much 





a, on 
Y 

- # asked of my companion, 
an old mountaineer, learned in the ways of the 


trees. 





wi 3 

“Injun beaver,” he replied. 

‘‘What is an Indian beaver?’ I asked. 

oar jes’ Injun beaver, that’s all I know.” 

And that was evidently all he did know. When 
we got back to camp I asked a half-breed Indian, 
who was of our party: 

“Charley, what is an Indian beaver?” 

“Little beaver,” he replied, “‘most like big 
beaver, only no big tail.” 

**What do the Indians call them?” 

“We call ’em saw-aw-el-el.” 

Then I knew; it was easy to make “sewellel’’ 
out of the word as he spoke it. 

The next morning, armed only with a pair of 
field-glasses, I returned to the place where we 
had seen the cut timber. There I found little 
tracks in the mud, very much like those of a 
squirrel, although somewhat larger. A shallow, 


reedy pond lay not far off, but there was no evi- | 


dence of house-building upon it. 
I hid behind a fallen cedar not far from this 
=. After an hour, the surface rippled and the 
rown head of an animal appeared. p> I that 
the coast was clear, the animal swam quickly to 
the shore. When it emerged I saw a dark-brown 


animal as large as a small house cat, round like a’ 


woodchuck, but in other respects resemblin 

a beaver, although it lacked the broad, flat tail. 
The first was followed by a second and a third 
and then by several. All entered the timber an 

passed out of sight. 

In half an hour the first returned, dragging a 
piece of willow about three feet long. It entered 
the water with the stick, swam out to the point 
where it had first sgpennes and dived. The 
others came, one at a time, and followed the first. 
They remained below several minutes. When 
they reap eared it was without the sticks. I 
watched them for hours, during all.of which time 
they were busy carrying sticks and storing them 


away. 
The following morning I returned with a shovel. 
Waiting until one of the animals had dived, I 
hurried to the shore, which I reached in time to 
see it disappear through a hole in the bank be- 
neath the water. Running back a few yards, I 
began to dig. In a short time I uncovered a 
tunnel that led straight into the bank. This 
tunnel I followed, digging 4s rapidly as possible. 
The tunnel inelined upward until it was above 
the level of the water. After ten feet it widened 
into a subterranean cavern about five feet in 
diameter, from which several tunnels led in vari- 
ous directions. As all seemed equally worn, I 
had no means of knowing which one had been 
taken by the animal. But I attacked one of them 
which in a few feet opened into a chamber, filled 
with sticks neatly piled—the winter’s food supply. 
Just as I broke into the chamber, my fugitive 
rushed out headlong and plunged into the water. 
It would have been inhuman to dig farther. I 
had already caused the little creatures a great 
deal of extra work, and winter was coming on. 





That night in camp I related my experience. 


- black willow. I noticed | 
that many of the small | 





as beavers cut larger | 
“What did thato” 1/ 


| 





Charley, the half-breed, listened attentively. 
“Where that at?” he asked. 

I told him. 

“Good! To-morrow I fetch ’em. Plenty good 
to eat,” he said. 

“To-morrow you shall do nothing of the kind,” 
I replied. “We have plenty of game without 
killing those industrious little fellows. I would 
as soon think of shooting a chipmunk for food.” 

The Indian only grunted; but the next day I 
selected him as my guide, and led him away from 
the home of the sewellels. I hope they repaired 
their ruined domicile and live happily, free from 
human interference. 
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KEEPING THE LIGHT. 


T: the long roll of brave and devoted souls 
who have done their duty in circumstances 
so hard as to call for real heroism, the name 

of Mrs. Peter Borque must be added. One day, 

during a storm, her husband, the keeper of the 

Bird Rock Lighthouse on the Nova Scotia coast, 

slipped and fell into the sea. In spite of her 

frantic efforts to save him, the unfortunate man 
was drowned. 


After her first burst of grief, Mrs. Borque began 
to realize her terrible situation. She and her baby 
were alone in the midst of the sea; she could ex- 
pect no help from the nearest house, fully nine 
miles away; the lighthouse supply vessel came to 
Bird Rock only four times a year. But deeper 
than her grief and loneliness was the sense of 
responsibility that came to her; no matter what 
happened, the light must continue to burn. 

Day after day she tended the light and sounded 
the fog-signal. She prayed that the storm would 
abate and allow her to snatch a few moments’ rest. 
But the wind only howled the fiercer and the fog 
settled down heavier than ever. It was the worst 
storm in years. For five days and nights she did 
not sleep a wink. 

There was food in plenty, but Mrs. Borque had 
no time to cook it. The bitter wind drove through 
the walls and chilled her to the bone. Night and 
day, even when she crawled up into the tower, she 
hugged her little baby in her arms. There was no 
other way in which to keep the child warm. 

Finally she became so exhausted that she feared 
to leave the tower at all, lest she might not be able 
to return. For two days she stayed there by the 
light, almost in a stupor, only rousing now and 
then to tend the light or sound the fog-horn. 

On _ the eleventh day, Mrs. Borque saw a ship in 
the distance. —— with relief and joy, she 
tolled the lighthouse bell. But the ship kept on 
its course, and the agonizing fear that the men on 
the vessel might not hear seized her. Summoning 
all her remaining strength, she tolled the bell 
again. Then, at last, she saw the = ut about 
and come toward the lighthouse, and knew that 
she was understood. With a sob of joy, she sank 
exhausted to the floor. It is said that the govern- 
ment will give the brave woman a life pension. 


* ©€ 


THE INFORMATION BUREAU. 


MUSING in its bright satire and verisimilitude 
is the Boston Transcript’s rimed sketch of a 
reference librarian’s day: 


At times behind a desk he sits, 

At times about the room he flits. 

Folks interrupt his perfect ease 

By — questions such as these: 
“How was prehistoric man?’ 

**How old, I pray, was Sister Ann?” 
‘**What should you do if cats have fits?” 
“What woman first invented mitts?” 
“Who said, ‘To Labor is to Pray’?” 
“How much did Daniel Lambe weigh?” 
“Should you spell it, ‘wo’ or ‘woe’ ?” 
‘*What is the fare to Kokomo?” 

“Is Clark’s name really, truly Champ?” 
“Can you lend me a postage stam "Lad 
“Have you the rimes of Edward Lear?” 
“What bo do they give you here?” 
“What dictionary is the best?” 

“Did Brummel wear a satin vest?” 
“How do you spell ‘anemic,’ please?” 
“What is a Gorgonzola cheese?” 

“Who ferried souls across the Styx?” 
“What is the square of 96?” 

“Are oysters good to eat in March?” 
“Are green bananas full of starch?” 
“Where is that book I used to see?”’ 

“T guess you don’t remember me?” 
“‘Haf you der Hohenzollernspiel ?”’ 
“Where shall I put this apple-peel?”’ 
“Ou est, m’sieu, la grande Larousse?” 
“Do you say ‘two-spot’ or the ‘deuce’?”’ 
“Say, mister, where’s the telephone?” 
“Now, which is right, to ‘lend’ or ‘loan’?” 
“How do you use this catalogue?” 

“Oh, hear that noise! 1s that my dog?” 
“Have you a book called ‘Shapes of Fear’ ?” 
“You mind if I leave baby here?” 


* ©. 


DEAFNESS APPRECIATED. 


ORD North was once asked why he did not 
subscribe for a certain series of concerts, as 
his brother, the bishop, had done. ‘If I were 

as deaf as my brother,” he answered, “I would.” 
In “The Musical Amateur” Mr. Robert Haven 
Schauffler tells Berlioz’s story of the young womat 
in the music store to indicate the sort of performer 
whose audience would find deafness a positive 
boon. 

“But, mademoiselle,” suggested the clerk, ‘wil! 

not this piece in five sharps perhaps be rather too 
difficult?” 


“Pooh!” she replied, disdainfully. “That is al! 
one tome. Whenever I find more than two shar})s 
or flats, I scratch them out with my penknife.” 


e © 
WAGES NO OBJECT. 


“ AN’T you get any work?” asked a word!) 
of the tramp who had applied at the bac! 
door for food. 


“Yes, ma’am,” he replied. “I was offered « 
steady job by the man who lives down the road ii 
that big white house.” a 

“That’s Mr. Oatseed. What was the work?” — 

“He wanted me to get up at four in the mornile, 
milk seventeen cows, feed, water and rub dow): 
four horses, clean the stables, and then chop woo 
until it was time to begin the day’s work.” 

“What did he want to pay?” 

“1 dunno, ma’am. I didn’t stop to ask.” 


* @¢@ 


THE BITER BIT. 


CERTAIN critic, renowned for his bitter 
tongue, found that on occasion even artists 
will turn. The occasion, says the Berline r 
Ilustrirte Zeitung, was a reception at which the 
artist was exhibiting his latest work. 
“TI should like to have your opinion of my pic 
ture,” he said to the critic. — 
“It’s absolutely worthless,” the other replie¢ 
shortly. Zs 
“Oh, I know that,’ pursued the artist, “but 
would really interest me very much indeed. 
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THE BIRDS’ 
BEACH. 


By Rose Mills Powers. 


HERE was a bridge 
T over the little clear 
fresh - water stream 
that ran between the board- 
ing-house and the sea, but 
Ruth never thought of using 
it. It was so much more 
fun to run, barefooted, 
through the rippling water, 
and to see the minnows dart 
away in every direction. 

One morning Ruth started 
for the seashore earlier than 
usual, and found ever so 
many birds flitting near the 
bridge. Dipping in and out 
of the water, they shook the 
drops from their feathers 
and chirped together in a 
happy chorus. 

Ruth called to her mother, 
‘**Come and see the birds’ 
bathing beach !’’ 

The two walked softly to 
the bridge and watched the 
pretty little creatures at 
their morning bath. 

Suddenly a great green 
frog sprang from the rushes 
and plunged headlong into 
the stream. Scolding an- 
grily, the birds scattered in 
every direction. There was 
a little ripple in the water, 
and they saw the frog slide 
back into the rushes. The 
birds had hidden themselves 
in the trees and shrubs, and 
for a long time not even a 
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A PICNIC ON THE BEACH 


THE LOST 
DOG. 


By John Clair Minot. 


COTTY, the pet collie, 
was lost! 


The box was empty, 
and the lively fellow was 
not to be found about the 
house or barns. 

Scotty really belonged to 
Lawrence, to whom Uncle 
John had sent him the 
Christmas before ; but Evans 
and Frances were as much 
disturbed as Lawrence 
when the family pet failed 
to greet them at night. He 
had never been missing be- 
fore, and they could not 
understand it. 

‘*Perhaps he has followed 
after a team,’’ suggested 
Evans. 

‘I’m afraid he is hurt, 
and has hidden away some- 
where,’’ said Lawrence. 

‘*Suppose he should never 
come back ?’’ said Frances, 
dolefully. 

Until dark the children 
hunted and called for Scotty, 
but all in vain. 

‘*He will probably be on 
hand for breakfast,’’ said 
their father, but they went 
to bed with heavy hearts. 

Early the next morning, 
soon after it was light, 
Lawrence crept out of bed. 

‘*‘Where are you going?’’ 
asked Evans. 

‘‘T am going after Scotty, 











chirp could be heard. 

‘“*Oh, I wish he’d go 
away!’’ cried Ruth. ‘‘He must seem like a great, horrid 
ogre. Do you think he is watching for them now ?’’ 

Mother said that the frog would not try to catch or eat a 
bird, but that he might snap at one as he did at other objects. 

The next morning Ruth started right after breakfast for the 
birds’ bathing beach. As she neared the stream, she saw a 
great many birds flying round in an excited way. Their angry 
chirping showed that something serious was taking place. Ruth 
hurried on, and saw, to her horror, a little bird just tumbling 
from the wide mouth of the great green frog. 

Ruth fished out the half-drowned fledgling and carried it to 
the house. Her mother lined ‘a box with cotton, and the 
trembling little creature cuddled down into its warm shelter. 

After a while the bird recovered enough to take short flights 
about the room and to peck daintily at some crumbs of bread. 
Late in the afternoon Ruth and her mother took it to an 
upland meadow, and it flew away into the bushes. 

At dinner that evening the professor signaled to Ruth, who 
sat at the far end of the long table. ‘‘You needn’t worry 
any more about that big bullfrog,’’ he said. ‘‘I caught him, 
and he’s now swimming round in my specimen tank. ’’ 
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PEBBLES AND SAND. 
By Kate L. Butler. 
It is not quite fair, Old Ocean said, 
That the praise should all be mine 
For the pebbles that lie upon the beach, 
Or the sand so soft and fine. 


For I could not make a grain of sand, 
Nor round out a single stone, 

Though I tried and tried with all my might, 
If left to myself alone. 


One grain smoothed another all it could, 
And thus the sand was ground; 
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THE CLAM - DIGGER 











This time Grace, with the brown hat, sat waiting until the 
man finished his note. Then she ran back with it. It read: 
‘*Dear Muriel. Thank you for writing sosoon. Just from 
looking at you and Grace I rather thought some older person 
in your family must be nice, but, strangely enough, I never 


| once thought of your father. I live near Chicago, in a house 


The stones smoothed each other until at last | 


They turned into pebbles round. 


I like to help those who help themselves, 
And so runs the work along. 

If you can’t help others, I'd like to know 
The use of being strong? 





ON THE TRAIN. 


By Frederick Hall. 


HE man who wore glasses went to the other end of the 

car, and the two little girls watched him closely. He 

dropped into a vacant seat, took out a card and pencil, 
and wrote: 

‘Dear Little Girl with the Blue Hat. I am tired of read- 
ing, and there is no one here to talk with, so I am writing 
you this note. Perhaps your mother will let you answer it. 
The little girl with the brown hat, whose nose turns up, — 
just @ wee bit,—is she your sister? This note is partly to 
her. Sincerely yours, A Fellow Traveler. ’’ 





He folded his note and beckoned the little girl with the 


brown hat. She came teetering down the car, took it solemnly, 
and carried it to the little girl in the blue hat, who read it, 
and as fast as she could, scribbled her answer: 

‘Dear Man with the Glasses. It was very kind of you to 
write tous. Grace and I were tired, too. Grace is my sister. 


You thought right about that. She is six years old, but she | 
does not go to school. My father keeps a store, and he is the | 


best man in the world. Muriel. ’’ 


Your friend, 


with a big yard, that holds a playhouse, and a sand-pile, and 
a swing; and I am going to California. ,A lady there let me 
marry her daughter, and I want to see her again and thank 
her for it. Where are you going?’’ 

When Grace carried this note back, Muriel scribbled, faster 
than ever: 

‘‘Dear Man. We are so glad that you are going to Cali- 
fornia, because we are, too. Mother is taking us out to see 
our grandmother. She lives by the ocean. It seems very 
strange, but we live near Chicago, too, and have things like 
that in our yard. Don’t you love to ride on the cars and eat 
in the diner? With love, Muriel. ’’ 

The answer that came was: 

‘*Dear Muriel. I do like riding on the cars, but sometimes 
I wish there was not so much of it all at one time. I hope 
we shall be well enough acquainted by and by so that you can 
visit me over here. You see such interesting things out of 
my window—a moment ago I saw a prairie-dog village, and 
just now I saw two rabbits, running as fast as if their mother 
had sent them on an errand. Maybe she had.’’ 

Muriel read this note until she came almost to the end, then 
she bounced out of her seat. 

‘*O Grace, Grace!’’ she called. ‘‘Come quick !’’ 

They ran down the aisle and fairly tumbled into the man’s 
lap. ‘‘Did you really see prairie-dogs and rabbits?’’ de- 
manded Muriel. 

The man with the glasses looked quite startled. 

‘‘Well!’’ he protested. ‘‘This is getting acquainted fast!’’ 

Grace reached up and took firm hold of the end of his nose. 

‘*Father!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t look that way. We’re 
not going to play strangers any more. We’re going to be just 
your little girls again. We like it better.’’ 


and I shall find him, too,’’ 
answered Lawrence. 

Lawrence did not know exactly how he was going to find 
Scotty, but he meant to try hard, and his first plan was to go 
to some of the places where he and Scotty had often been 
together. The grass was wet with dew, but he tramped 
sturdily across the flat beyond the barns, too sad to pay any 
attention to the bobolinks that were filling the morning with 
happy songs. He skirted the pasture and wood-lot, and 
started to cross the big field. Suddenly he remembered that 
in the far lower corner there were several woodchuck-holes 
that he and Scotty had often peered into with great interest. 
Toward these he now hurried. And there, just over the brow 
of a little hill, he suddenly came upon Scotty. The collie was 
lying beside one of the holes. He sprang up with a bark of joy. 

But Scotty did not run with leaps and bounds to meet his 
young master, as he usually did! When Lawrence reached 
him, he found that one of Scotty’s legs was caught in a trap 
that was fastened to a small stake. Somebody had placed the 
trap there for a woodchuck, and Scotty had been the victim. 

How frantically Lawrence worked to pry apart the steel 
jaws of the trap that he might release the imprisoned paw! 
While he worked, Scotty whmed a bit and licked the boy’s 
hands and face. At last, with the help of a stout stick, Law- 
rence opened the trap far enough for the paw to slip out. 
Then, picking up Scotty in his arms, he ran across the field 
to the house as fast as he could go. When he got there he 
shouted so loud and so joyfully that everybody was wakened, 
and hurried down-stairs to welcome Scotty home. 

‘*The paw isn’t broken,’’ said Lawrence’s father, when he 
had carefully examined it. ‘‘It is lucky it was only a small 
trap.’’ 

Except for a slight limp, Scotty appeared to be none the 
worse for his night out in the field. 








IN CATERPILLAR - TIME. 
BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


Said puppy Jip to puppy Jack, 
**Is that a dogwood-tree?’’ 

Said puppy Jack, ** Of course it is. 
That's very plain to me. 

Just see the collar round its neck, 
Right where its bark should be!"’ 
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Questions about the contents of this : 
department will be gladly answered = 7; 








CHILDREN’S FABRIC HATS 


AND BONNETS. 


7 OTHING is easier to 
=a N make or more appropri- 
we ate for little girls than 
the dainty fabric hats and bon- 
i nets that are not only light in 
cceeamcarst weight and cool, but quite the 
correct style. They are made 
over a wire, crinoline or white buckram frame, or, 
in some cases, without a frame. 

For covering them, a wide range of materials is 
available. Soft sheer mull, organdy, batiste, 
India linen, dotted Swiss, flowered muslin, piqué, 
heavy linen and pongee are some of the materials 
suitable for the purpose. Every piece-bag has 
little bundles of such fabrics, for which there has 
never before seemed to be a use. There is also 
the remnant counter, where for a few cents odd 
lengths of dainty fabrics can be bought. 

A frame of wire or white buckram is required 
for the hat pictured in Fig. 1. Such a frame is 
easy to make of white milliner’s wire, with the 
aid of a pair of pliers, or it can be pur- 
chased for twenty-five cents or less. 
In either case, the frame should fit the ¥ 
head snugly, for one that slips round p 
easily is never satisfactory. For a i] 
covering, nothing is daintier than white 
dotted Swiss, or flowered Swiss or mull. 
The brim should first be covered with 5 
a facing of dotted mull and a quilling j 
of soft white batiste between the facing 
and the crown. The crown is then ad- 
justed. For this purpose, a circular 
piece of mull fourteen inches in diam- 
eter is sufficient. This is gathered or 
laid in plaits round the frame, already 


4h 
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covered with net or sheer lawn. A J 
band of black or old-blue velvet, or silk , 
ribbon, closing with flower petals made Fe 
of the same fabric, on the left side, » 


serves to finish the hat. This garniture 


is made by giving the ribbon a simple q 
twist, or by substituting a rosette or an 
artificial flower. In any case the mull j 
or net lining is placed in the frame z 





before proceding to trim it, and is a a eee ee ee 


quilled or shirred under the brim. 

There is another method of making 
the same hat that facilitates laundering. It is 
this: cut the circular crown to the desired size, 
say about fourteen inches, which may be taken as 
an average. Overcast the raw edge and whip to 
it without gathering an edging of four-inch lace— 
Valenciennes, or any pretty mesh. This leaves a 
large circular piece of mull with an edging of lace 
that more nearly resembles a centerpiece than a 
hat. Run a hem entirely round the lace, deep 
enough to admit a draw-string. Run the string 
through, and secure it to the hat frame. Distribute 
the gathers about the crown, and you will have a 
brim with a fall of lace that requires merely tack- 
ing here and there to hold itin place. The scallop 
finishes the edge. A band of ribbon or a wreath 
of satin or artificial flowers completes the hat. 

When it becomes neces- 
sary to launder it, untie 
the draw-string and flat- 
ten the circular piece, 
which after washing and 
pressing over a flannel 
blanket will come out like 
new. It adds a touch of 
daintiness to cover the 
wire frame with pink or 
blue maline, net or chif- 
fon, the delicate color of 
which will show through 
the mull and the meshes 
of the lace brim, and at 
the same time provide a 
beautiful under-brim fa- 
cing. Satin ribbon to 
match the lining makes a 
good finish for the band. 
Such a hat as this is espe- ria. 4 
cially pretty if it is made 
to match a little frock. Or for school or service- 
able wear, it can be duplicated in flowered muslin 
or pongee. 

The brim should be edged with black velvet or 
satin ribbon, if flowered muslin is used, or with 
black or brown velvet if pongee is chosen, and a 
band and petal flower of the same material used 
forafinish. A bandanna handkerchief can be used 
with charming effect for a child’s play hat of this 
pattern. A black velvet or satin band and a chou 
make the most appropriate trimming. 

Another useful little hat for all-round service or 
travel wear is that pictured in Fig. 2. It is made 
without a frame. The material is white or tan 
linen or pongee, with a colored linen or taffeta 
facing. Black, blue or green silk is excellent for 


the facing. The crown is a circular piece about | 


ten inches in diameter, and is lined. 

It is wise to experiment with a piece of paper 
before cutting the buckram brim foundation, 
which should be about six inches wide by twenty- 
four inches long. After a triangular piece has 


been cut from each end, the buckram is joined in | 


astraight seam on the biasedge. The jagged edge 
left is then rounded off to match the opposite side. 
This gives a flare to the lower edge which forms 
the hat brim. The buckram is then covered with 
the material chosen, and lined with the contrast- 
ing shade of linen or silk, after which it is stitched 
several times. It is important to choose thread of 


a shade that matches the color of the under-brim | 


facing. 
When the brim is stitched, the crown is fitted to 
it with box plaits in the front and the back, and 









The reverse facing will thus give a smart finish to 
a jaunty and useful little hat that can be made to 
match a traveling coat or gown. A narrow band 
of velvet ribbon witb a flat bow to match the color 
of the facing of the hat can be used as a finish. 
Buckram is the foundation for the cap shown in 
Fig. 3. A circular piece of white buckram is cut 
out for the crown. To this is fitted a band of 
buckram the size of the head. This foundation is 
covered with white linen—the circular back first, 
then the band. The band is afterward faced with 
white linen on the under brim with a soft shirring 
of net near the face. Baby blue satin ribbon one 
and one-half inches wide is shirred on both edges 
to form a quilling, and se- 
cured to the bonnet as a 


that a child’s best protection against contagious 
disease is a condition of health and vigor. On the 
other hand, there are certain conditions that tend 
to produce bodily weakness, and render the child 
less able to withstand disease. They are chronic 
indigestion, catarrh of the nasal passages, and 
loss of sleep. 

Although chronic indigestion is one of the most 
common disorders of childhood, its importance as 
an underlying cause of disease in children is not 
sufficiently understood. Children should not be 
allowed to eat between meals, and their food 
| should be of the most simple and wholesome 
| kind. Especially dangerous as a carrier of 
contagious disease is the 
lump of hard candy on a 
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trimming that extends 4 
over the entire brim and ] 
finishes on the left side 4 
with loops and ends of j 
ribbon, or a cluster of 
flowers. 7 
This little wash hat can 
be reproduced in white, q 








blue, pink linen, or even , 





a flowered print or muslin. 
A more elaborate model 
is shown in Fig. 4. It is 
made of white linen over 
a wire frame, edged with 
@ narrow pale blue braid, 
and has an under-brim 
facing of blue straw to 
match. A last season’s 












stick that is passed from 
one child to another. 
Candy should be allowed 
but seldom, and never 
between meals. 

Children who have indi- 
gestion and indulge over- 
much in sweets invariably 
have decayed teeth. Food 


collects and putrefies in 
the large cavities, and that 
produces an unhealthy 


tonsils that predisposes 
the child to disease. Cav- 
ities should be filled by the 
dentist at once, and the 
children should be taught 








hat, the straw brim of 
which is not too much 
faded, can be made over to this model. A ribbon 
band and a wreath of flowers, with long ribbon 
streamers in the back, make a finish. If finer 
material is preferred to linen, mull, batiste, 
organdy, net or chiffon can be substituted. An 
attractive trimming for this hat is 
a wreath of small pink satin rose- 
buds or other dainty artificial 
flowers. In many cases, how- 
ever, a twist or fold of some bright- 
colored ribbon round the crown, 
with a full chou of ribbon at the 
left side, is all that is necessary. 
The little lingerie bonnet pic- 
tured in Fig. 5 is also made over 
a wire frame. The softest, sheer- 
est mull, or batiste, organdy, net 
or any other light filmy material 





nor the brim have a first covering, 
as it is not considered objection- 
able for the white wire frame to 
show through the sheer material. 
A bonnet entirely of white, with 
two rows of shirrings on the brim, 
a fall of narrow lace about the 
’ face, and finished with knots of 
| ribbon or a flower on each side, is exceedingly 
| dainty. This style of bonnet calls for ties of the 
same material. Duplicated in flowered, white or 
colored muslin, it has a charm akin to that of the 
eighteenth century Dolly Varden. 
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KEEPING THE CHILDREN WELL. 


OT many years ago parents accepted, as a 
| necessary evil, the contagious diseases of 
| childhood, such as mumps, measles and 
| searlet fever. Often no special effort was made 
to avoid exposure; parents took the view that if 
children must have the diseases, it was better to 
have them during childhood than later in life. 

There is now a change of attitude. Too much 
| emphasis can hardly be laid upon the fact that 
| these diseases not only weaken the child and 

retard growth for the time being, but frequently 
| result in a damaged heart, weak lungs or injured 
kidneys. 

The improvement of school conditions and the 
appointment of school physicians and nurses have 
| done much to prevent the spread of these diseases. 
| Schoolhouses are better ventilated, and have im- 
| proved sanitary arrangements, more sunshine 

and fresh air. Contagious diseases are detected 
| early, and every effort is made to prevent the 
| spread of the infection from child to child. 

It must be evident, however, that unless physi- 
| cians, nurses and teachers are supported by the 
earnest coéperation of parents, this work of pre- 
| vention is seriously handicapped. As children 


ean be used. Neither the crown | 


to clean their teeth. 

Children are apt to suck 
their fingers, pick their noses, and bite their nails. 
When they play together, they hold one another’s 
hands. Contagious diseases are often transmitted 
in that way. Children should be taught to keep the 
fingers away from the mouth and nose, and the 
nails should be kept fairly short and clean. A 
constant discharge from the nose should receive 


tible to colds, sore throat, whooping-cough and 
pneumonia. 

Outdoor air and sunshine are powerful influ- 
ences in the prevention of contagious diseases. 
Children too closely housed in overheated, poorly 
ventilated rooms become listless, lose appetite, 
cannot sleep, and are constantly troubled with 
colds. The temperature of living-rooms should 
not be over seventy degrees, and a constant sup- 
ply of fresh outdoor air should be maintained. 
Sleeping-rooms need a thorough airing every day, 
and should be open freely to the night air. 
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White Spots on Varnished Furniture, caused 
by heat or moisture, can be removed by rubbing 
with a cloth dampened with alcohol. Care must 
be exercised not to make the cloth too wet, and 
the spot must be rubbed until it is dry. As the 
alcohol evaporates quickly, the rubbing does not 
have to be continued very long. If the article has 
been revarnished, or is heavily coated with var- 
nish, much more alcohol must be used and the 
rubbing must be kept up longer. 
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AN OUTDOOR HOUSE. 


N outdoor playhouse for the summer-time 

A gives the children a large amount of pleas- 

ure in proportion to the work involved and 

the expense required. A grassy orchard is an 

ideal location for such a playhouse, but any place 

where there are trees will 
do. 

Select four trees for the 
corners, and drive a post 
into the ground three feet 
from one of the trees; the 
| Space between the post 

and the tree will serve for 
| adoorway. Stretch poul- 
| try-wire fencing round 
| the trees to the post, 
| leaving an end loose for 
| the door. This door wire 
| should be nailed to a sim- 
| ple door-frame made of 
four strips of wood. It 
can be fastened with a padlock to the tree, if 
| you wish. 
As soon as the frost is out of the ground, plant 
| quick-growing vines round the outside of the wire. 














with side plaits at the sides. It is then tacked | are in school but five hours out of the twenty-four, | They will cover it with a beautiful green matting 
securely in position on the under side, so that the the conditions under which they live during the | that gives a delightful air of seclusion and privacy 
last row of stitching on the upper brim will serve | other nineteen hours become a matter of the | to the enclosed spot. 


asa finish. When completed, the flare edge of the 
brim can be turned up all round, in rolling style. 


| greatest importance. 


A table and seats are easily made of packing- 


| 








careful attention, since it renders a child suscep- | 
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to posts driven into the ground, if the things are 
to remain stationary. Swinging shelves can be 
suspended by wires from the branches of the trees. 

One boy used his house as a summer workshop. 
A girl, who did all the work on her house herself, 
put into it a discarded stove, and learned to cook 
on it. Her girl friends regarded it as great fun to 
spend the day with her and help prepare their 
own luncheon in a kitchen that had a green tree 
for a roof. 

es & 


CARE OF FINISHING MATERIALS AND 
BRUSHES. 


HE amateur craftsman will rarely have more 

than a quart of stain, shellac or varnish on 

hand. To permit of convenient inspection 

and use, these materials should be kept in ordinary 
metal-covered glass fruit-jars. 

Unless you are to use a finish in a few days, 
cover the jar tight. Its contents will then retain 
their efficiency for an indefinite period. But if 
you are going to use the finish soon, get a dupli- 
cate cover to the fruit-jar; break out the glass or 
porcelain lining, and make a hole 
through the metal of a size that will 
allow the handle of the brush to pass 
through easily from the under side of 
the cover; put the cover in its’ place on 
the jar, and, holding the brush so that 
the smaller part of the handle will be in 
the hole through the cover, wind a piece 
of cloth or waste round the handle until 
it is somewhat larger than the hole; 
then push down gently upon the brush. 
This will wedge the cloth closely 
against the edge of the hole, and make 
the jar virtually air-tight when the cover 
isin place. In this way the point of the 
brush will not be destroyed by resting 
upon the bottom of the jar. The bris- 
tles will remain soft and pliable, al- 
ways ready for use. 

Unless the brush- is to be used in 
a few days, it should be thoroughly 
cleaned—in alcohol, if it is a shellac 
brush, in turpentine, if it is a varnish 
brush. The cleaning should extend 
well up into the sockets of the bristles. 
The bristles themselves should be 
washed in warm, soapy water, and 
rinsed in clean water, after which they should be 
straightened and brought to their correct shape, 
and the brush laid away. Care should be taken 





condition of the mouth and | that the bristles are not in contact with anything 


that will change their shape. 

When the point of a brush loses its shape and 
seems worthless, its usefulness can sometimes be 
restored by cleaning the bristles thoroughly and 
soaking them until they become pliable, then 
wrapping them carefully in thin blotting-paper, 
and laying the brush away to dry for several days. 

With care, brushes can be used until the bristles 
are worn out; in fact, a brush that has been well 
“broken in” and well cared for is a more satisfac- 
tory tool than a new one. 
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RECEIPTS OF A FRENCH HOUSEWIFE. 


INCE the days of Louis XIV the French have 
S been famous the world over for their cookery. 

The receipts given here illustrate a few of the 
devices by which a French cook produces her 
effects, and show how she makes palatable and 
inexpensive dishes from the simplest materials. 


POTAGE WITH HERBS.—Hash very fine 
some chervil, white beet and sorrel. Let it boil a 
few minutes in salted water. Just before serving 
add a large piece of fresh butter mixed with the 
yolk of an egg. ; 


EGGS DIJONNAISE.—Butter well some smal! 
paper boxes and put them for a minute in a hot 
oven. Break carefully in each box an egg. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper: Just before serving, 
powder with finely hashed ham and a little tomato 
sauce. 


CARROTS.—Cook the carrots in water. Drain 
them. Melt some butter in a pan, put in the 
carrots, and turn them for some minutes. Sprinkle 
with flour, still turning them. Add a glass of 
soup-stock, an onion, a little each of chervil and 
parsley. Cover the pan and cook twenty minutes 
on the side of the stove. When cooked, take awa) 
| the onion and thicken the sauce with the yolk of 
an egg and butter. 


LETTUCE AU JUS.—Cook the lettuce heads 
in ony salted water ten minutes. Drain them, 
and making an incision in each head with a knife, 
introduce a little salt and pepper. Then put them 
in a saucepan with carrots, onions, parsley and 
chervil, and just cover with water. Add a lump 
of butter, a little salt, a clove, and cook two hours 
Before serving, add a little cream mixed with th: 
yolks of two eggs. 


TIMBALE MILANAISE.—Boil half a pound 
of macaroni in salted water; pour off the water, 
and let the macaroni drain. Then put it ina larg: 
pan with a large lump of butter, some grated cheese 
and pepper. Meanwhile cook half a pound of cut 
up mushrooms in butter, and add to the macaron| 
with two slices of ham cut in pieces. To finish, 
warm four spoonfuls of thick tomato sauce 0! 
ketchup and pour it in the timbale. 


CUCUMBERS GRATINES.—Peel cucumber» 
and cut in very thin slices. Cover them with sal' 
and let stand for a while, then turn_off juice 
Meanwhile slice tomatoes very thin. Put into « 
suitable dish alternate layers of tomatoes ani 
cucumbers until the dish is full. Sprinkle th: 
whole with salt, pepper, hashed parsley, a little 
crumbled bread and many little bits of butter 
Cook in a moderate oven for one hour. 


SOUFFLE WITH CHEESE AND HAM. 
Melt six tablespoonfuls of butter in a pan and m! 
with one and one half tablespoonfuls of flour, ac: 
a pint of milk, and boil until you have a thic 
paste. Add pepper, salt, a little Cayenne peppe! 
and one quarter of a pound of cheese cut Int: 
small pieces. Hash a quarter of a pound of ham 

ut it in the paste and mix. Separate the w hites 
and yolks of two eggs, and put the yolks in the 

aste, afterward adding the whites, beaten sti! 

ake a mold, grease it well, pour in the paste al): 
put in a pan of water. Let the water boil for ha 
an hour, and then put the mold in the oven ! 





| Asa guiding principle, it should be remembered | boxes, or by nailing boards to blocks of wood, or | three minutes. Take off the mold and serve. 
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I mix the Puffed grains with berries 
for a morning dish. They seem to fit 
together as do nuts and raisins. 

— Average Man. 








I like them best just with sugar and 
cream. Sometimes I mix the Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

—Average Woman. 








My favorite dish at night time is 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in milk. 
—A Child Who Knows. 


Once serve Puffed Wheat as wafer 
crisps in soup and you'll never serve 
soup without it.—A Housewife, 


















I scatter the grains over every dish 
oficecream, That's better by far than 
freezing nut meats in it. 

—A Famous Chef. 






I care not how folks eat them. But 
eat them in some way whenever you 
seek absolute ease of digestion. 

—A Physician 


1 use Puffed Rice in fudge. It tastes 
like nuts, yet it melts in the mouth 
like sugar.— Schoolgirl. 







I stuff my pockets full of Puffed 
Wheat when I go to play, and eat the 
grains like peanuts.— Average Boy. 











All Because Prof. Anderson 
Thought of Exploding Grain 


| He conceived the idea of sealing wheat He filled the grains with a myriad cells— 
a and rice kernelsup in great bronze-steel guns. — puffed them to eight times normal size. 


Then heating those guns until the mois- The terrific heat gave the thin-walled 


ture in the grains changed to superheated  &T@1NS a taste like toasted nuts. 
steam. Thus came these airy wafers — the most 


, delightful cereals ever known. 
Then exploding the steam, blasting all the Mow pecole av catar—in of thee 
food granules to pieces. 


ta ways—a million dishes daily. In countless 














3 Thus he made whole grain wholly digest- homes nearly every meal in some way in- 

7 ible for the first time in food history. cludes these crisps. ‘ | 

4 } 
; 




















Puffed Wheat, 10c | Pr isncy | Puffed Rice, 15c , ! 


The Quaker Oats Om pany —Sole Makers—Chicago 
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REPARING TO BE A FARMER 


VI. The Dairy-Farm 


of live-stock-farming for the beginner, be- 

cause he can start in a small way and study 
and learn by experience as his business grows. 
Moreover, owing to the large amount of manure 
produced, dairy-farming can be successfully com- 
bined with gardening or with almost any other 
form of intensive cropping. For the same reason, 
it is possible to begin on relatively poor land. 

Dairying, when it is the sole form of business, is 
profitable if it is intelligently conducted, but it calls 
for a large investment in animals and equipment. 
If you would succeed, you must have well-planned 
and sanitary buildings, a pure water-supply, and 
cheap ice. Moreover, dairying necessitates more 
labor than other forms of live-stock-farming, and 
is more confining. Before deciding to undertake 
the business, the prospective dairyman should 
make careful inquiry concerning the methods used 
in the selling of dairy products in the vicinity in 
which he is interested. Partly because of the 
perishable nature of milk and cream, partly be- 
cause of the unwarranted exactions by middle- 
men, dairying in some parts of the country does 
not pay, although neither the farmer nor the land 
is at fault. Before deciding that dairying in any 
region has proved unprofitable, however, the in- 
quirer should make sure that the dairymen there 
have used businesslike methods of accounting, 
and really know the exact state of their business. 
Even now, too few dairy-farmers realize the abso- 
lute necessity of careful bookkeeping. 

Besides the raising of pure-bred dairy-stock for 
sale, there are two kinds of dairy-farming: the 
selling of milk and cream, and the production of 
milk for butter and cheese-making. The kind of 
dairy-farming to be followed will usually be deter- 
mined by local conditions, such as nearness to 
cities or to direct lines of transportation, and near- 
ness to creameries or cheese factories. Farmers 
who have a good city market usually engage in the 
selling of milk and cream, or in the making of 
butter for private customers; those farther away 
from cities make butter for shipment, or sell milk 
or cream to creameries or cheese factories. 

Farmers who sell cream usually combine the 
raising of pigs or poultry with dairying, so as to 
utilize the skim milk profitably. It is also advisa- 
ble and customary to combine crop-farming with 
dairying to the extent of supplying roughage and 
grain for feed. 

Information concerning dairying is to be found 
in the following publications, which ean be ob- 
tained without cost upon application to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.: 


[yertves RMING is one of the best fornis 


YEAR-BoOOK REPRINTS. 
— of By-Products of the 


airy 
Dairying at Home and Abroad. 
C vee ystem for Stock-Farms. 
¥ enic Water-Supplies for Farms. 
ne Grading of Cream. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 


22. The Feeding of Farm Animals. 
32. Silos and Silage. 
55. The Dai Herd 


nnn z 


106. Breeds of Dairy Cat 
126. Practical fant BR nese for Farm 
Buildings. 


166. Cheese-Making on the Farm. 

201. Cream Separator on Western Farms. 

206. Milk Fever and Its Treatment. 

230. A Profitable Tenant Dairy-Farm. 

337. C —- om bem —- for New England 

air 

346. The Computation of Rations for 
Farm Animal 8 by the Use of 
Energy Values. 

349. The Dairy Industry t. the South. 

350. The Dehorning of C; . 

355. A ae eaay, — Dairy- 


Fa 
413. yo G are oho Milk and Its Use in the 
om 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY CIRCULARS. | 


118. The Vasnapantes but Dangerously 
Tuberculous Cow. 

126. A Simple Method Vd Keeping 
Creamery Reco 

130. Paraffining Butter-Tubs. 

131. Designs for Dair ae 

136. How To Builda 

142. Some Important Peston i the Pro- 
duction of Sanitary Milk. 

143. Milk and its Products as Carriers of 
Tuberculosis Infection. 

153. The proqoemnation of Disease by 
Dairy Products. 

158. a: roved Methods for the Produc- 

on of Market Milk by Ordinary 

pa 

161. Whey Butter. 

170. The Extra Cost of Producing Clean 


B\ 





To avoid details that are confusing before the | 
essentials are mastered, it will be well to read the 
year-book reprints before the farmers’ bulletins | 
or the circulars of the Bureau of Animal Industry. | 

Many of the state agricultural experiment sta- | 
tions have published valuable bulletins on various | 
aspects of the dairying. They are free to the 
residents of the state in which they are published, 
and should be procured, classified and filed for 
future reference. 

The Babcock milk-tester is an indispensable 


> ae ae 
€ Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered ¢ (| B 
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apparatus for the cream dairyman or butter- | of a wooden frame six inches square backed by 


maker, because it enables him to tell which of his 
cows are yielding milk sufficiently rich in butter | 
fat to give a profit. This instrument can be pur- | 
chased from dealers in dairy supplies for five | 
dollars or more. Directions for making the tests 
will be found in experiment station bulletins, or | 
ean be procured from the manufacturers. 

There is one prerequisite to successful dairy- 
farming that has nothing to do with books or 
schools: the dairy-farmer must like cows. Unless 
the dairyman takes real] pleasure in working about 
his animals, they will not do their part toward 
making his business successful. Consequently, 
no boy should decide to become a dairy-farmer 
until he has worked with cows long enough to be 
quite sure that he likes them and that they like 
him. 

® © 


PLAYING WITH A SMALL BROOK. 


MONG the many attractions of the country 
A there is no other that holds for boys the 
possibilities of fun to be found in a small 
brook. Nearly every country neighborhood has 
one, not deep enough to be dangerous, but rippling 
through meadows and woods, and lending itself 
to the whims and ingenuity of any one who wishes 
to play with it. 

You can widen it for a swimming-pool for the 
smaller boys, or for an aquarium to be stocked 
with fish caught in the ponds and creeks. You 
can transform it into a mill-pond and make the 
falling water turn a miniature water-wheel. Any 
brook large enough to furnish a steady flow of 
water is big enough to make a playfellow of. 

If you are going to make a pond of it, select a 
site where there is already a natural pool. By 
throwing a dam across the outlet of this pool the 
water can be raised to a considerable height. 

The foundation for the dam should be made of 
flat stones taken from the bed of the stream. Lay 
these stones carefully, without plaster or mortar 
of any kind, but 
using little stones 
to fill the holes and 
uneven places. Do 
not use round 
stones, for they are 
likely to roll out 
and cause trouble. 





Build the dam about two 
feet high. On the upper 


A NI; side, reénforce the stone 
& with sod. If the brook 


i. ted alte! 


flows through a meadow, 
you will find that the water 
has undermined the banks 
Hi in places, and the over- 
\ hanging sod can be easily 
broken off and used. Sod 
is better for facing the dam than dirt, because the 


grass roots help to hold it together. Lay the sod | 
with the grass side up on the inside of the stone- | 
The last | 
| OST young ball-players neglect batting prac- 


work, and pack it firmly into place. 
course on top of the dam should also be of sod. 

Since water will eventually work through a sod 
dam, it is a good plan to cover the sod with about 
two inches of clay or thick mud. A wide board 
will serve for a spillway 
to let off the surplus water 7 
after the desired depth 
has been reached. 

For a fish-pond you do 
not need more than three —— 
feet of water. Some <r 
means should be taken to 
keep the fish from esca- 
ping either up-stream or 
over the spillway of the Lcd 
dam; they like to travel 
at night, and many a fish-pond has been found 
empty in the morning. In the swift waters above 
the dam build a second and smaller dam, with 
openings in it large enough to let the water trickle 
through, but not so large that the fish can make 
their way through them. On the spillway of the 
large dam fit a wooden rack with half-inch spaces 
between the slats. 
Provide rock shelters 
for the fish, but place 
the stones so that the 
fish, although  shel- 
tered from the sun, 
cannot hide entirely 
from view. 








soon lose their charm, 
however, when they 
cease to give employ. 
ment to youthful 
ingenuity. The small brook can be made to give 
up its power if you have a dam high enough to 
give a few feet of waterfall. Select a site where 
the water runs rapidly, and build the dam at the 
top of this fall so as to get the full benefit of 
the grade. Make the - 
dam like the one de- [ Fi 2 
scribed, with a foun- siete a Sas 
dation of flat stones, mr 
lined and topped with «+ 
sod and puddled with i 
clay,and witha wooden = 
spillway in the center. A power dam should be at 
least two and a half feet high. 

A foot below the level of the spillway, on the 
side of the brook that is most convenient, make 





an opening for the “feeder canal.’ To supply | 


plenty of power, this canal should be long enough 
to give between two and three feet of fall. You 
may be able to cut it in the meadow bank and line 
it with clay, or you may have to build it of boards 
on a platform of stones. But no matter what its 


form is, it should end abruptly so as to make a 
waterfall about two feet high and six inches wide. 
At the upper end of the canal provide a slide 
gate, by which you can let the water into the canal 
A useful gate can be made | 


and control it at will. 


a thin board wide enough to cover it and long 
| enough so that you can whittle a handle at the top 
| by which you can raise or lower it. 

A very simple water-wheel can be made of two 
small soft-wood boards, sixteen inches long, five 























inches wide and half 
an inch thick. Ex- 
actly in the center, cut 
a notch one-half inch 
wide and two and one- 
halfinches deep. This 
can best be done with 
a saw. When the 
boards are joined together they form a four-bladed 
water-wheel five inches wide. If the joint is care- 
fully made, the water will quickly swell the wood 
until the parts are firmly united. Drive a wire 
nail into the center on each side, to serve as an 
axis for the wheel. 

Fix wooden uprights solidly in the bed of the 
creek at just the right distance from the mouth of 
the canal, so that when the water-wheel is in 
place between them and the gate is open, the 
falling water will strike full and square on the 
revolving blades. 

A larger and better water-wheel can be made 
by using three pieces of board, notching one piece 
on both sides to a depth of two inches, and the 
other two on one side about three inches, and 
fitting the parts together. You can strengthen the 
wheel by fastening small triangular wedges be- 
tween the blades. A strong nail will serve for 
one axle; for the other use a small iron rod about 
the size of a lead-pencil, driven into a hole bored 
in the center of the wheel. 

On the outer end of this rod you can fit a large 
spool or a wooden pulley-wheel, and hy means of 
it with a string for a belt, transmit the water- 
power for a considerable distance. The power 
can be used to drive miniature mills, circular saws 
or any toy machinery. By using spools for wheels 
and brass and iron rods for shafts, an ingenious 
boy can make almost any number of amusing 
contrivances. 

You cannot expect to make a wheel as small 
as those described do any real work; but if you 
find that the first venture does not give enough 
power to run your machinery, it will not be a hard 
task to raise the dam and to build a larger and 








Ponds and dams | 


more powerful water-wheel. 
® © 
HOW TO BAT. 


| tise because they find more fun in catching 

flies or fielding grounders. They should 
remember that a strong batter can win a position 
on almost any team, even if he is not a good 
fielder. So, when your baseball practise begins 
again, do not spend all the time in fielding, but 
devote at least half of it to batting. 

Three or four players should stand in front of 
the back-stop and take turns hitting the ball; 
or, if there is no back-stop, the boys should take 
turns in stopping the balls that pass the batter 
and returning them to the pitcher. The other 
members of the team should stand out in the field, 
where they will get real experience in handling 
batted balls, and should come in to bat inturn. If 
the grounds are large enough and there are enough 
boys, several of these squads can work at the 
same time. 

Each group should have a pitcher. At first he 
should not try to pitch swift balls or curves. The 
main thing is to get the ball over the plate. Later 
in the season it is very desirable that the pitcher 
should throw curves. 

There are a few natural hitters who have pecul- 
iar styles of their own, but it is not a good plan to 
copy them. Of course it cannot be expected that 
all players will use the same form in batting; 
nevertheless, there are certain points that are 
observed by most good batters. 

When the batter takes his position, he should 
stand with his feet together about a foot or eight- 
een inches from the plate. Just as the pitcher 
lets the ball go from his hand, the batter should 
take a short stride toward him, shifting his weight 
slightly more to the rear foot. He should be sure 
to take this new position before the ball reaches 
the plate. Some batters assume it at once when 
they enter the box. They say that your eyes more 
easily follow the ball if the head is motionless as 
the ball approaches, just as you can shoot more 
accurately if you are standing still, than you can 
if you are moving. 

Many boys, finding it hard to stand up to the 
plate, get into the habit of pulling: back the foot 
| hearer the pitcher—in baseball language, they 
| have a a “shy foot.” If you have this habit you 
must overcome it before you can become a suc- 
cessful batter. Stand up to the plate in the posi- 
| tion that has been deseribed, but do not hit at the 
ball; fix your whole attention on keeping your foot 
| where it belongs. 

Some batters find that when they change to the 
other side of the plate, they do not pull away so 
much. If you bat right-handed, that is worth 
| trying; without question a left-handed hitter has 
a certain advantage over a right-handed one since 
he is nearer first base. 

Another way to break yourself of pulling away 
is by drawing a line from your feet toward the 
pitcher, and trying to place your foot on it when 
you step forward. 

Many ,boys make the mistake of trying to use 
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too heavy a bat. The player should try to get 
one that is well-balanced. Most bats hang better 
when grasped an inch or two from the end. 

The position when holding the bat and the 
manner of striking at the ball are important. The 
hands should always be together. A _ right- 
handed batter should have his right hand nearer 
the large end of the bat, and a left-handed batter 
his left. A boy who bats cross-handed should 
change the position of his hands at onee. There 
are certain balls that a cross-handed batter can- 
not hit, and others that he will drive high into the 
air. The fact that there is not a player in the big 
leagues who bats in this way is proof enough that 
it cannot be done with success. 

Until the ball is about to be delivered, it does 
not matter much in what position you hold the bat. 
But the moment the pitcher starts his delivery, 
the bat should be drawn well back over the shou!- 
der and the elbows lifted up and away from the 
body, and carried a little toward the shoulder that 
is farther from the pitcher. The bat should then 
be almost horizontal with the ground, but should 
not rest on the shoulder. 

Many young- batters fail to bring the bat back 
soon enough, and the ball reaches the plate before 
they are in the best position to strike. The result 
is that they do not give force or the proper direction 
to the blow. Another common mistake is to let the 
bat rest on the shoulder until the ball is pitched. 
That relaxes the muscles and they will not respond 
so quickly or so accurately as they should. 

Before the ball reaches the batter, then, he 
should be standing with his feet apart, about eight- 
een inches from the plate, with his weight resting 
slightly more on his rear foot than on his front 
one, with the bat drawn back over his shoulder 
and with his elbows raised. 

The blow should be a sharp stroke produced very 
largely by the arms and shoulders. Young players 
often swing too hard. Remember that it is more 
important to hit the ball square than to hit it hard 
but with a glancing blow. It is necessary, too, 
that the bat should be kept horizontal. The hands 
should be raised or lowered, so as to keep the bat 
in this position. 

You can get good practise by batting balls 
thrown from only a few feet away and by paying 
elose attention to your form, and to hitting the 
ball square. You will often see players in the big 
leagues practising in this way. 

Finally, when you come to bat in a game, use 
judgment in choosing the ball to hit. The fact 
that a ball may be called a strike is no reason for 
hitting at it if it is a difficult one. Wait, and the 
pitcher will probably put one over that is more to 
your liking. 

® © 


FIRES IN THE RAIN. 


r [ae are several ways of building a camp- 
fire that an ordinary rain will not put out. 
This is one: 

Lay two sticks on the ground, parallel with each 
other; and from two to four times as far apart as 
the diameters of the sticks. Across these two lay 
two more, as if you were starting a cob house. If 
necessary, drive stakes into the ground to keep 
the sticks in place. 

For the next story of the cob house use only one 
stick, and place that on the side on which you are 
to be when the fire is burning. These five sticks 
may be green. Dry wood makes a better fire, but 
it needs rebuilding sooner. 

Roof over the gob house with any kind of dry 
wood. The harder the rain, the more wood there 
will have to be if this roof is to shed the water. 
Each stick of the roof should rest on the backlog 
and on the Jast—the fifth—stick of the cob house, 
and be kept in place by the side sticks. 

Fill the inside of the house with kindlings, and 
set fire to them. The roof will burn on the under 
side, where the heat of the fire keeps it dry. As 
each stick burns through, it falls into the fire 
that fills the interior of the cob house. The 
camper watches the fire, and cooks through the 
opening between the fore stick and the top stick 
that supports the roof. He also feeds brands and 
small kindlings through this opening, but puts the 
large sticks on the roof. 

It is surprising to see in how hard a rain this 
kind of a fire will burn. 


® & 


SALTA - SOLO. 
ALTA-SOLO is a game of solitaire adapte: 
S from the game of salta. (See Boys’ Page fv: 
June.) Only fifteen pieces of one color ar 
used, and both board and pieces can easily |» 
made at home. The board, as shown in the illus- 
tration, contains seventeen black squares al 
sixteen white ones. 
The object of the game is to arrange the fiftee 
men—five suns, five moons and five stars put © 








the board at random—in numerical order in th 
fewest possible moves. Men can be moved in at 
direction on the black squares; but there are |! 
jumps, as in the game of salta. 

The number of problems that offer themselv: 
in the game of salta-solo is almost inexhaustib!: 
To be certain of getting a different problem ea: 
time, place the fifteen pieces face down on tli 
table, and transfer them to the board face up, 0!) 
at a time, as they happen to come. In this wa} 
a variety of problems arise which, while tax!! 
the player’s ingenuity, affords him unlimite 





entertainment. 
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WATCH THE EXPRESSION 
OF YOUR FEET. 


“JUST watch the expression 
J of your feet!” shouted a 

small boy, as he raced by 
on the sidewalk, where a num- 
ber of littlé girls were jump- 
ing rope. The saucy phrase 
recurred to the mind of the 
college professor, when, a few 
minutes later, she met the com- 
mittee of five girls, whom she 
was to help plan a public entertainment for their 
literary society. 

The chairman lost no time in presenting the 
work of the committee, and showed the efficiency 
of a trained mind and natural ability; but the 
professor observed that the position of her feet 
was strange. She had one foot twisted round the 
chair-leg, and with the other she kept her rocking- 
chair in vigorous motion. Another member of the 
committee spread her feet at least thirty inches 
apart, and also rocked. Two of the other girls sat 
with their knees crossed, showing their perfectly 
neat black petticoats and excellent, sensibly 
shaped shoes. The fifth girl sat on the edge of her 
chair, leaned back, and stretched her feet out be- 
fore her as far as possible. The professor longed 
to say to those really refined and earnest young 
women, “Watch the expression of your feet!” 

Then she glanced at her own feet, in the expec- 
tation of finding them “near together,” ‘“ one 
slightly advanced,” “both delicately pointing out- 
ward,” in aecordance with the precept of her 
grandmother’s boarding-school. Alas! although 
her feet were indeed near together, they toed in 
until the heels rested on their sides. 
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A VACATION PILLOW. 


N ingenious girl has contrived a pillow that 
A she finds extremely convenient and useful. 
When she sets off for a day in the woods, 
she earries, besides her luncheon-basket, what 
appears to be merely an attractive cretonne- 
covered pillow. In fact, however, she has a book, 
writing materials, and perhaps a bit of fancy- 
work. 

To make such a pillow, get some linen or cre- 
tonne of a shade or pattern that will not too 
quickly show soiling, and from it cut two pieces 
eighteen and one-half inches square for the pillow 
proper, and one piece ten and three-fourths inches 
long by eighteen and one-half inches wide, with 
pattern running the ten-and-one-half-inch way, if 
the material has an up and down pattern. The 
third piece is for the pocket. Hem this piece, one- 
half inch in all, and stitch flat. Lay it on one of 
the eighteen-and-one-half-inch pieces with the 
right sides of both facing out; the smaller piece 
will extend ten and one-fourth inches on the larger 
one. Stitch down the center to make two nine- 
inch pockets. Now put the other eighteen-and- 


is necessary to sit in the shade, for the sun ought 
not to shine directly on the paper or in the eyes of 
the artist. 

The first thing to look for is some main object 
of interest, and the first rule to be observed is: 
Do not place the main object of interest in the 
center of the paper. 

Suppose, for example, that on some sunny after- 
noon you find yourself, equipped with pencils and 
a sketch-book, in a country road. At the left-hand 
side of the road in the foreground is an old apple- 
tree. It is just the kind of object to place a little 
to the left of the center of your sketch. The sun, 
fairly low in the west, is at the left-hand side of the 
tree, and therefore casts a long, irregular shadow 
across the road. That interesting shadow is the 
very thing to oceupy the right-hand corner of the 
picture. 

You will notice that the read bears first to the 
left until it appears behind the tree; then turns to 


the right, and disappears in a notch made by two 


lines of distant hills that come together. The 

















longer line of hills cuts the top of the tree at a 
slight angle, and in the middle distance at the 
right-hand side of the road is a group of houses, 
that makes a good secondary interest, or balance, 
for the larger mass of tree and shadow in the 
foreground. 

So much for the composition of the sketch. The 
effect of sunlight and outdoor air and distance is 
produced by the careful study of shapes and values. 
By values is meant the relative degree of darkness 
or lightness. Simplicity is the main thing to be 
sought in a black-and-white sketch. Therefore, 


pencil sketches are made solely by the careful | 
demarcation of shadow as distinguished from light, 
without paying any attention to the difference of | 
values in the light. In sketches of this kind all 
objects in the sunlight are represented by the | 
blank paper, and all shadows or objects in the 
shade are represeuted by the pencil marks. | 
In drawing the composition just described, the | 
color of the paper will represent all that part of 
the grass that is in the sunlight, and also the side 
of the darker brown tree trunk where the sun falls 
on it, and such leaves and branches of the tree as 





one-half-inch piece on the back, turn it wrong side | 





| of their shadows and the parts of them that are in 





are in direct light. Thus the contour of all the 
objects is indicated solely by drawing the shapes 


the shade. But although color values and tones 
have been eliminated in the parts of the sketch in 
the light, it is better to distinguish between a few 
of the more noticeable values that appear in the 
shadows. 

Take, for example, the shadow cast by the tree 
as it falls across the road. The portion nearest 
the tree trunk, and also that which lies on the 
grass, is as dark as the trunk itself; but where 
the shadow lies upon the road it is lighter, and the 
edges of it, as they get farther away from the tree, 
become lighter still and less sharply defined. If 
you compare the shadows of the more distant 
objects with those in the foreground, you will 
notice that the farther they are from the eye the 
lighter they become. 

These principles of composition and the treat- 
ment of light and shade apply, of course, to the | 
drawing of all outdoor subjects. Girls who can- 





| not easily reach the country can find interesting 


things to sketch in the streets and crooked alley- 
ways of the city. Some may even be so fortunate 


out, and stitch on the two sides and bottom. Allow | as to have views from the windows of their own 


one-fourth inch for seams on all sides, pocket in- 
cluded. Turn right side out again. Place an 
cighteen-inch floss pillow inside and oversew the 
top, to close the pillow. 

Make a strap one inch wide and twenty inches 
ong from the remaining material, and attach it to 
‘he top ends of the pillow. 

The pillow weighs very little, and if the strap is 
hhrown over the shoulder, it may be easily carried, 
vithout ever being in the way. 


* ¢ 


PENCIL-SKETCHING OUTDOORS. 


IRLS who have sufficient ability in drawing 
to follow the suggestions given in this de- 
partment for last October, and who wish to 
rogress, should begin as soon as possible to draw 
‘utdoors, with peneil or charcoal. Painting, if they 

{tain to it, will be made much easier by learning 
rst to represent nature in black and white. With 
ily a sketeh-book and a pencil, one who knows 
‘ow Can suggest the brilliant effects of sunlight 

\l shadow on a summer day, or the more somber 
ones of a winter landseape. 

Composition, the separation of light and shade, 
‘ie careful drawing of the shapes and shadows 
ire the main things to strive for in making a 
veneil sketch or study; but the time of day, the 
‘ace In which you work and the selection of your 

ibject are also matters that have an important 
vart in the making of a satisfactory drawing. 

The best time of day to make a sketch outdoors 
's either in the forenoon or after three o’clock—in 
‘nidsummer preferably at four o’clock ; for then 
ie sun is not directly overhead, and casts longer 
‘nd more interesting shadows. Ona sunny day it 





homes that will make attractive compositions. 

If you keep looking at nature with a view to 
making a picture, you will be surprised to find 
how much more interesting and beautiful all of 
the outdoor world becomes, and how much more | 
pleasure can be gained from a walk either in the | 
country or in town. 
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SWEET-POTATO CANDY. 


| J seat Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, when | 

used as a base for candy, should be baked. 

Boiled sweet potato changes color during 
the succeeding processes, and retains an amount 
of water that is likely to cause trouble. The 
potato, after being baked, should be forced 
through a fine sieve so carefully that all hard 
fiber is removed. 

Sweet-Potato Patties.— Boil until very thick one 
pound of granulated sugar, one cupful of sweet 
potato, prepared as above, one-half cupful of | 
desiccated coconut and one-half cupful of water. 
When the mixture has cooked, add one-half cup. 
ful of bonbon cream. As the mass begins to set, 
drop it quickly on waxed paper in smal! drops. 

Sweet-Potato Knots.—Cook until very thick 
equal quantities of granulated sugar and sweet 
potato, prepared as before, and add a few drops | 
of oil of cinnamon. Immediately pour the mixture 
over a tin sheet upon which has been sifted XXXX 
sugar. The tin should be of such a size that the 
thass will be about a quarter of an inch thick. | 
The next day, with a thin knife, cut the mass into | 
narrow, ribbon-like strips about six inches long, | 
and fashion them into bow-knots. If the candy is | 
too moist, dip the hands into XXXX sugar. Dry | 
the knots on wire racks. When they have become | 


| firm, dip them into a crystal that has been cooked 
|to two hundred and twenty-five degrees and 
allowed to stand for five minutes. A second 
dipping, a day later, improves the confection, and 
is necessary if the candy is to be packed. 
Sweet-Potato Pastils.—These are made from 
the same mixture as the knots. While the mass 
is still hot, drop it in small drops on a cold bare 
marble. When the drops have become firm, dust 
them with granulated sugar, lift them with a thin 
knife, place two drops together, base to base, 
dredge them with granulated sugar, and dry them 
on a wire rack. 


DYEING RAFFIA. 


(you can raffia is decidedly expensive, but 
you can easily dye raffia at home if you will 
first soak it in strong soda-water for an 
hour or so, and then wash it out thoroughly. Any 
of the standard package dyes, or the anilin dyes 
that can be bought in bulk at the drug-stores, will 
serve for coloring it. 

The only rules to be observed are these: Cover 
| the raffia with the dye, boil it from thirty minutes 
| to an hour, and stir and lift it frequently. 

Nothing is better or prettier for tying up parcels 
| than colored raffia; by dyeing it at home you can 
secure the most attractive hues at a merely nomi- 
hal cost. 


| 
LINEN-COVERED BUTTONS. 


OST girls who make their own clothes know 

M the decorative effect of buttons as trim- 

ming for linen gowns. The designs illus- 

trated here are so simple that even a girl who does 

not embroider can copy them, since the stitches 

| she needs to know are only those that are used in 
| plain sewing. 

The washable bone button-mold has taken the 
| place of the old wooden mold, so that wash dresses 
|}need no longer be spoiled by the breaking of 
| buttons. These molds can be bought in all sizes 

for a few cents a dozen. For linen suits, a button 
about the size of a fifty-cent piece is generally the 
most useful. Cover it with a circular piece of 
linen to match your suit, and ornament it with 
| one of the stitches shown, or braid the design 
| with soutache or coronation braid. One skein of 
| mercerized floss will serve to make at least a 
dozen buttons. 

The design shown in Fig. 1 is known as the 
“Lazy-Daisy.” It has a center of French knots. 

To make buttons of design, find the center of your 


notice carefully what objects are in the light and | 
what ones in shadow. Some of the most effective | 








button and work out from it by making a kind of 
chain. The point of each loop is held in place by 
a small stitch. 

One of the simplest and most effective designs 
is shown in Fig. 2. From the center of the button 
stitch lines of different lengths, so arranged as to 
make a symmetrical pattern. 

Fig. 3 shows a design that can be worked either 
with floss or with braid. 

A flower petal design, particularly attractive 
for a one-piece frock, is shown in Fig. 4. For the 
outline of the petals use coronation braid; for 
the stamens, a few stitches of floss in the center. 

The design shown in Fig. 5is especially pretty 
when worked in soutache on fine, soft linen. You 
can make it either with one row of the fine braid, 
or with two. If there are two rows, you can use 
stitches between them to hold the braided design 
together, or you can work uncut eyelets. Todo 
this, mark the design on the button, buttonhole 
it, and leave the eyelet uncut. 

Fig. 6 has a buttonholed edge, and a center filled 
with small circles worked in French knots. 

By using the same designs, you can have a 
hatpin to match every set of buttons. Select one 
of the wooden button-molds that have holes in the 
centers, and through the hole run an old hatpin. 
Fill in the open space with glue, sealing-wax, or, 
better still, some of the prepared cements used 
for mending glass. When that is dry you will 
find the pin firmly set. Cover the mold with linen 
as you did in making the buttons, and decorate 
it with mercerized floss or braid in the same 
manner. 

To wash these fabrie hatpins, use a soft brush 
well-lathered with soap and water. Rinse the 
linen and dry it quickly, in the sun, if possible. 
For wear with a lingerie hat, or a linen hat with 
the linen costume, a fabric pin is far more appro- 
priate than any pin you can buy. 

An old linen parasol may be so renovated that 
it will give another year or two of service. First 
open it, and: give it a thorough scrubbing with a 
soft brush. Rinse it, and let it dry in the sunshine. 
If you wish to decorate it to match your linen 
suit, braid it with coronation braid or soutache in 
a simple design that can be traced on the panels. 
If the edges are frayed, buttonhole them, sew on 
a row or two of braid, and your parasol will be 
almost as good as new. 
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A Tempting Relish 
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Keeps 
when it is 
opened 


Carefully pre- 
pared from se- 
lected, red-ripe 
tomatoes, deli- 
cately spiced, 
and cooked very 
lightly, thus re- 
taining the deli- 
cate, natural fla- 
vorofthetomato. 
Put up in steril- 


ized bottles. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients Recognized and 
Endorsed by the U. S. 


Government. 


Ask for goods 
bearing our label, 
—Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, 
Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vege- 
tables; all as satis- 
fying as Blue 
Label Ketchup; a 
trial will convince 
you. 








Write for our illustrated 
booklet, “Original Menus.” 
It will aid you materially. 
Sent free on request. 
Curtice Brotuers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MEETING HOT WEATHER. 


XPOSURE to the direct rays of 

the sun is not the only cause of 
heat prostration. Old people and 
chronic invalids sometimes suffer 
from heat-stroke while sitting quietly 
in a shaded room, and tiny babies 
are great sufferers in a long hot 
spell. There is danger whenever 
intense heat is accompanied by great 
humidity, and a stagnant atmosphere 
—especially to those who sleep in 
poorly ventilated rooms, to those who are in feeble 
health, and to those who are intemperate. 

If everybody would scrupulously observe the 
rules of hygiene, and so arrange his work that he 
could rest absolutely in the middle of the day, 
there would be little danger from the heat to per- 
sons of good health and strength. The body does 
not need much meat or stimulating food of any 
kind, and the great profusion of fresh fruits and 
vegetables should make the question of the table 
a simple one. Plenty of cool, but not ice-cold, 
water should be taken, for it helps to keep the 
blood pure, the circulation free, and the skin 
active. The activity of the skin indeed is the most 
important thing of all, for people who are perspir- 
ing freely do not stand in great danger from the 
heat. Thus those who can take Turkish baths are 
wise to do so, for the excessive perspiration they 
produce keeps the system in condition to with- 
stand the heat. 

Many find it difficult to sleep well in very hot 
weather. Let such persons discard the warm 
feather pillow for a water-bottle, partly filled 
with cold water as it runs from the faucet, and 
they will find themselves rewarded by many an 
extra hour of refreshing sleep. 

Finally, do not be panic-stricken when hot weath- 
er comes, but remember that the summer, if en- 
countered with ordinary common sense, is a time 
favorable to storing health rather than to losing it. 





* 
IDEAS AT SECOND HAND. 


“TUT, mother dear,” Rose pro- 
tested, “it is exactly such ‘trifles’ 
that betray the true gentlewoman.” 

Uncle Roger, who was at work at 
the big desk that the Eltons had put 
into the library for him, laid aside his 
pen and looked with interest at his 
pretty niece. All the Eltons were 
proud of Uncle Roger, an explorer 
known to the whole scientific world, 
and the most indulgent and fascina- 
ting of relatives; but Rose cared for him the most. 

When she had settled the details of luncheon 
with her mother, she perched herself on the arm 
of her uncle’s chair. Uncle Roger found it hard 
to shadow her blue eyes, but he was a man who 
never shirked doing unpleasant things. 

“That’s a pretty gown,” he remarked. 
hand?” 

“What do you mean?” Rose cried. 

“Made over? Passed down? Whatever the 
technical term for it may be?” 

“Surely not,”’ Rose replied, severely. ‘I planned 
it myself. I think a woman’s clothes should al- 
ways be the expression of her own personality.” 

Uncle Roger looked thoughtful. “But surely the 
furniture in your den is second-hand ?”’ 

“Uncle Roger,’ Rose entreated, helplessly, 
“what are you driving at?” 

“And your pictures and books?” her uncle went 
on, absently. 

“Uncle Roger!” 

Her uncle turned, and looked kindly into the 
pretty, indignant face. 

“Rose,” he said, “you are insulted at the sug- 
gestion of second-hand clothes or furniture—how 
can you be contented with a second-hand mind? 
No, wait a minute. I didn’t say second-class, I 
said second-hand. Listen to this, child. I’ve been 
here only two weeks, yet I’ll warrant I can tell | 
from whom you have borrowed nearly every one | 
of your opinions. Your ‘trifles betray the gentle- 
woman’ was Mrs. Wolcott. Your opinions con- | 
cerning music are from Miss Fraser; you quote 
Miss Weston on books and Miss Dona upon ait, 
and follow Cora Holliday and Natalia Reeves in 
matters of fashion. Isn’t it so, little girl?” 

“You talk as if [ hadn’t any mind of my own!” | 
Rose cried, trying hard to conceal her sense of 
humiliation. . 

“No, I don’t; or if I do, I don’t make myself | 
clear. You have a very good mind of your own, 
only you are letting it rust through disuse. Try | 





“Second- 








using it—thinking your own thoughts—for a month. | he ge curate, 
You'll make a discovery greater than any your old | safety in numbers.” 
0 


uncle has made. Won't you try it, little girl?” | 


| place. 


Rose sat very still for two minutes; then she 
looked up with twinkling eyes. 

“I’m starting on borrowed capital. 
am I following now, if you please?” 

Uncle Roger laughed, a big, outdoor laugh; he 
had known that Rose would not fail him. 


Whose mind 
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CATCHING BIRDS BY HAND. 

R. A. L. Butler, who at one time in the Sudan 

had considerable experience in capturing 

hawks in order to train them for the sport of fal- 

conry, describes in Field a novel way of catching 
them. 

It sounds so absurd, so like F wey | salt on 

their tails,” that I have some hesitation in descri- 


bing it. 
If it had succeeded in only a single instance I 
should have looked on it as an extraordinary poor 


The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Denti frice.”’ (Adv. 
OD | 
It Quenches Thirst | 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Teaspoonful in glass of water, sweetened to suit, far 











more delicious and refreshing than lemonade. [Adv. 
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of chance, but on no less than four 
have secured adult Barbary tiercels, when they 
were a and full-fed in the heat of the day, by 
simply sending a native up a tree to catch them by 
hand. They were not weakly or exhausted birds 
but hawks whose splendid flight I had watched 
and admired for days. 

The first one that I caught thus came in from 
the river with a ringed plover in its foot, and settled 
on the projecting stump of a broken frond just 
under the crown of a tall palm. I watched him 
plume and eat his quarry, and passedon. At noon 
1e was still sitting there, an Seongs glasses I 
could see that he looked more than half-asleep. 

I had a native lad with me who was an excep- 
tionally good climber, and who made nothing of 
the tallest palm. 1 told him to climb very quietly 
up the side of the tree, behind the hawk, keeping 
as flat against the trunk as — and not to 
attempt to look round until I signaled him. He 
ridiculed the idea of catching a hawk in that way, 
and was disinclined to make the attempt. But 
presently he began to climb, while I kept my 
glasses on the bird, and directed operations from 
a point fifty yards away. 

every now and then the tiercel woke up a little 
and looked about him, and the boy, at a sign from 
me, clung motionless until I signaled to him to +4 
on again. Nearer and nearer he crept, until he 
was meeey pposite the pecting bird, with 
only the thickness of the tree between them. 

And then that tiercel got the surprise of his 
life. A black hand shot out and closed firml 
round both his legs. In vain he flapped an 
screamed and bit. Regardless of bites, the plucky 
boy held his captive well out at arm’s length, and 
using his feet and left hand only, slowly began the 
perilous descent. I waited anxiously at the foot 
of the tree until boy and bird arrived safe at my 
side. Then the hawk was quickly secured an 
hooded, and the boy was rewarded for his pluck 
and cleverness. 
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DEAD RECKONING. 


T sea, when no observation of the sun can be 
made, the position of the ship is determined 
by the sailing-master from the course held and the 
rate of speed observed. Something like that has 
to be done on the desert. There distance is reck- 
oned by allowing about two and a half miles to the 
hour for an ordinary camel-train. On the desert 
lands of our Southwest, however, the estimates of 
distance vary according to the estimator’s opinion 
of the traveler’s mount. Mr. D. Wallace, in his 
“Saddle and Camp in the Rockies,” found that out 
when he was crossing Arizona. 

Eighteen miles beyond Seaman’s ranch lies 
Hatch, the first settlement on the west fork of the 
Sevier River. This I aimed to reach in half a day. 
From the ranch there is a gradual rise for several 
miles before the descent is begun. I had crossed 
the divide and was dropping down the north slope 
when I met a horseman. 

“How far is it to Hatch?” I inquired. 


& 


“Eight miles; maybe a little less,” he answered. | 
That was encouraging. Two or three miles far- | 
| 


ther on I met another. 
“How far to Hatch?” I asked 


“Plumb twelve miles, and long ones,’ he ad- | 


vised, and m 

de me 7 er : A 
what progress I was making, I again put the ques- 
tion, “How far to Hatch?” 

“Not more’n six miles.” 

I was again hopeful and expectant, until at the 
end of another two miles I met a fourth, a man 
who insisted that Hatch was still “ten good long 
miles away.” 


spirits fell. 
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EASILY RECONSTRUCTED. 


'HE professor was in the exaltedly platitu- 
dinous mood that sometimes masters the wisest 

of men. As between alternate sips of morning 
coffee and bites of bacon he read the editorial 
articles in his newspaper, he remarked to his wife 
that if we “knew what our forefathers talked about 
at the breakfast-table we could make history live.” 


Now Mrs. Professor, as Vanity Fair describes 
her, is a plain, practical woman, with a sense of 
humor and much experience with professorial 
moods. She thought to herself that it is rather 
fortunate on the whole that history does not 
depend for its existence on break fast-table topics. 
But she said demurely: 

“It would be something like this, I think: 
*“Where’s my noweneper’ is coffee iscold. The 
toast is burned. This is a bad egg. Where do 
= buy this butter? For goodness’ sake, keep 
hose children quiet! Well, now I must be off!’ 


e & 
A QUESTION OF NAMES. 


N some of the country districts of Ireland it is 

not an uncommon thing to see carts with the 
owners’ names chalked on to save the expense of 
painting. Practical jokers delight in rubbing out 
these signs to annoy the owners. 


A constabulary sergeant one day accosted a 
countryman whose name had been thus wiped out 
unknown to him. 

“Ts this your cart, my good man?” 

“Of coorse it is!” was the reply. 
anything the matter wid it?” 

“T obsarve,” said the pompous policeman, *‘that 
your name is o-blitherated.” 

“Then ye’re wrong,” quoth the countryman, who 
had never come across the long word before, ‘for 
ond —* O'Flaherty, and don’t care who 

nows it.”’ ‘ 


“Do you see 
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A CURATE’S WIT. 


URING his first curacy, a clergyman found the 
ladies of the parish entirely too helpful. Such 


a storm of petty squabbles arose from their over- 


eagerness to help that in despair he gave up the 

Not long afterward he met his successor. 

“How are you getting on with the ladies?” asked 
Oh, very well,” was the answer. “There’s 


“T found it in Exodus,” was the quick reply. 





met another. Still anxious to learn | 
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CHOOLS. and 
COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting | 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 














The Parachute Kite. 
You Can Make One Easily. 
Fun? A bushel of it, boys. 







Send 12 cents and you will 
receive, prepaid, 









when kite is up. 
the kite it releases a parachute, 
toy. The aerial railway then re- 
ground, to be sent upas many times 
as you | 


of agency in your town by which you 
can make lotsof money. 4// the boys wil 
want onewhen they seevours. Bethe first yourself. 


Tue Avro ano Manne Sreciacty Go., Derr. A, Trewron, M. 3. 


Rider Agents Wanted 














Bicycle. Write for our latest special offer. 





giz Models PIO to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1910 and 1911 Models $7 to $12 
1 |-Hand Wheels 
good se new oot ‘$202 $8 

reat FACTO LEARING SALE 


We Ship on al without a 

cent d oi, pay the freight, and allow 

10 DA YS’ FREE TRIAL. 

TIRES, coaster brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries, parts and repairs 
— at half usual prices. 

DO NOT BUY until you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N50, CHICAGO. 





DUBIOUS 
ABOUT WHAT HER HUSBAND WOULD SAY. 


A Michigan woman tried Postum because coffee 
disagreed with her and her husband. Tea is just 
as harmful as coffee because it contains caffeine— 
the same drug found in coffee. She writes: 

“My husband was sick for three years with 
eatarrh of the bladder, and palpitation of the 
heart, caused by coffee. Was unable to work at 
all and in bed part of the time. 

“T had stomach trouble, was weak and fretful 
so I could not attend to my housework—both of 
us using coffee all the time and not realizing it 
was harmful. 

“One morning the grocer’s wife said she believed 
coffee was the cause of our trouble and advised 
Postum. I took it home rather dubious what my 
husband would say—he was fond of coffee. 

“But I took coffee right off the table and we 
haven’t used a cup of it since. You should have 
seen the change in us, and now my husband never 
complains of heart palpitation any more. My 
stomach trouble went away in two weeks after I 
began Postum. My children love it and it does 
them good, which can’t be said of coffee. 

“A lady visited us who was usually half sick. I 
told her I’ make her a cup of Postum. She said 
it was tasteless stuff, but she watched me make 
it, boiling it thoroughly for 15 minutes, and when 
done she said it was splendid. Long boiling brings 
out the flavor and food quality.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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WHEN ROSES BLOOM— 


When Nature is glorious with the first blush 
of summer—then is the charm of beauty most 
appreciated. LABLACHE 
imparts that touch of deli- 
cacy and refinement to ¥ 
the complexion which 
assists Nature in retain- 
ing the bloom of youth. f 
Refuse Substitutes 

They may be_danger- 

. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Send 10 cents 
for a sample bor. 

BEN. LEVY Co., 

ers. 


45 120 Kingst Street 
fe '° nm 
BOSTON, MASS. 


in each town to fide an exhibit sample Ranger | 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment will care for 
your skin. No other emollients do so 
much to clear the skin of sunburn, 
heat rashes, redness and roughness, 
and do it so quickly and economically. 





Cuticura Soap and Oint t sold th thout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
82-p. book. Address **Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

@@~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 


(Over 99% of > 


Buster Brown’s 


“DARNLESS” 


osiery Outlives its guarantee 
Dollar Box of 4 Pairs Guaranteed 4 Months 
Buster’s"DARNLESS* Hosiery is peculiar- 
ly consteected to embody perfect 6t as well as 


extreme duphiy, Made of smooth, sheer silk lisle, 
durably reinforced by 2-,3- and 4- i 
at heel, and toe. Wearing part 





j ’ pair inspected 
carefully-matched in daylight mill. The oni; 
aranteed 25c silk lisle hosiery made and costs 
‘acture than any other c 


quarantee rand. 
Sanit Fast-Dyed Colors For 
en, omen, and Children 
It will to look our local Buster Bi 
Gasles. ‘Wi yon can't End Wiss, wrehe dioest, enckuing 
$1, mentioning style, size and color. We will see 
BUSTER BROWN’S NEW BOOK 


you are 
Thi i: illustrated i lors, pi i 
F"S.ccrdbine Buster's ennsperins-amasios 
interesting--appreciated by children. Send 
4c to cover ing. 
Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mill, 
825 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





















anywhere, at- 
and kills all 
Neat, clean, or 
namental. convenient 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or t 
over; will not soi! or 
injure anythin 
Guaranteed effect 
Sold by dealers. 
or 6 sent prepaid for $ 
LD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
ooklyn, N.Y 


> 
Me, 


Se) 





will enable you to make Root- 
beer that does more than 
please the palate and quench 
the thirst. It benefits the ; 
system. It is made of roots, * 
herbs, bark and berries — 
Nature’s wonderful restorer. 
Write for premium puzzle. 
THE CHARLES £. HIRES CO. 
North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PEASLEE GARRISON HOUSE 


PARK PRESSEY 


BY Cc. 





T Rocks Village, within the limits of the 
A city of Haverhill, stands the Peaslee 
Garrison House, now more than two 
hundred and thirty-five years old. Grim war- 
fare with a savage foe, tragedy, romance, relig- 
ious assemblies have all taken place within and 
round the old walls. It is on high ground, 
exposed to western winds, yet the immense 
timbers and well-made bricks have enabled the 
old house to withstand the attacks of time and 
man for ten generations. 

The importing of bricks from England and 
the building of this substantial dwelling were 
the work of Joseph Peaslee, son of the Joseph 
Peaslee who was one of the pioneers of Haver- 
hill. The name of the senior Joseph appears 
as a landholder in the town as early as 1645, 
and he was one of the important men in the 
new community. In the language of the 
church records, he was a ‘‘gifted brother.’’ He 
delighted both to preach and to practise — he 
preached the gospel and practised medicine. 
But he had not taken out a license to do either, 
and so in 1654 he was brought before a magis- 
trate to answer for these irregular ways. 
is said to have been the first Quaker in the 
town. Persons of that faith were not looked 
upon with favor in those days, yet Joseph 
Peaslee seems to have won the respect of his 
neighbors through his strength of character. 
This house was built between 1669 and 1675 
by the son, who inherited the strong qualities 
of his father. 

About 1690 the Indians became very hostile 
to the settlements in the Merrimac valley, 
and it was necessary to have places of safety 
in different parts of Haverhill to which fami- 
lies of the scattered community could flee in 
time of attack. That year the Peaslee house 
was fortified and garrisoned—notwithstanding 
the peaceful ways of the Quakers. In March, 
1697, many raids were made by the savages. 
Nine houses were burned; twenty-seven men, 
women and children were killed; thirteen 
were taken prisoners; but the garrison with- 
stood the attacks and proved a safe refuge. 
The cellar is still divided into many compart- 
ments, connected by a maze of passageways 
designed to baffle the Indians should the occu- 
pants be obliged to seek safety therein. 

At this house, near the end of the seventeenth 
century, the young son of another pioneer of 
the new town courted Mary Peaslee—and she 
became the wife of Joseph Whittier. So the‘old 


He | 


place—a new one then—was destined to furnish | 
a great-grandmother to the poet Whittier. | 


Joseph and Mary went to live in what is now 
known as Whittier’s birthplace, which had 
been built six years before their marriage. 

Another love-affair connected with this 

ancient dwelling did not result so happily. 
After three generations of Peaslees had passed 
away, the property came into the possession 
of Ephraim Elliott, and three generations of 
that family were numbered among its occu- 
pants. A grandson of Ephraim Elliott became 
fascinated by a brilliant girl then attending 
school in a near-by town. But for all her 
charm when she cared to be agreeable, this 
young woman showed an ungoverned temper 
when things did not go to suit her. The 
family of young Elliott persuaded him that it 
would result only in disaster if he should make 
this girl his wife, and so he gave her up. He 
enlisted as a surgeon in the War of 1812, and 
(lied of yellow fever at Pensacola while yet a 
voung man. 

For many years during the occupation of the 
Peaslees, the Quakers held their quarterly con- 
erences at the garrison. It must have seemed 
‘range to people of their peaceful ways to have 

stronghold for a meeting-place. It was not 

? very many years before this, however, that 
‘ersons were hanged in Boston for adhering to 
t le Quaker faith, and it may be that they 
*joiced in having so good a protection in the 
vent of an attack. The old Quaker burying- 
round is in one corner of the Peaslee farm, 
verhaps because Quakers were refused burial 
n the church cemetery. 

_ There is an interesting tradition regarding 
‘he big willow-tree at the left of the front door. 
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The story is that a young man came to call on 
one of the young ladies of the house, carrying 
a green willow sprout as a walking-stick. He 
stuck it into the ground when he went into the | 
house, and forgot it when he came out. The 
willow sprouted, and grew into the immense 
tree of the present day. 

Although changes have been made in the 
old house from time to time, it still shows the 
main lines of its original construction. Ells 
and lean-tos have been built and torn away 
again, leaving their marks upon the outside 
walls. The front is covered with plaster, and 
the right end has been clapboarded over; but 
the bricks show through where the clapboards 
have been knocked off. The walls are sixteen 
inches thick, and give ample room for window- 
seats. The big chimneys remain with their 
great fireplaces. The kitchen and its fireplace 
furnished the model for Mr. Enneking’s paint- 
ing, ‘‘A New England Kitchen.’’ In the attic 
is the quaint old room where the Quaker meet- 
ings were held. Taken altogether, the house 
furnishes one of the most typical examples that 
still remain of the New England architecture 
of its time. 
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HEROIC SELF- POSSESSION. 


UNDAY luncheon in an English household 
S is traditionally a hearty meal. Roast beef, 

chicken, Yorkshire pudding and sweets 
are the usual viands, writes the Hon. Mr. G. 
W. E. Russell in ‘‘ One Look Backward ’”’; 
guests often drop in informally, and are always 
sure of a welcome. An occasion of this kind, 
when social presence of mind ona rather heroic 
scale was called for, is described by the author. 


Luncheon was over. The guests had been 
many ; the chicken had been eaten to the drum- 
stick and the cutlets to the bone. Nothing 
remained but a huge Trifle, of chromatic and 
threatening aspect, on which no one had ven- 
tured to embark. Coffee was just coming, 
when the servant entered with an anxious} 
oa, and whispered to the hostess that | 
Monsieur de Petitpois, a newly arrived attaché, | 
had come, and seemed to expect luncheon. 

The hostess grasped the situation in a second, 
and issued her commands. with a promptitude | 
and directness that the Duke of Wellington 
could not have surpassed. ‘*Clear everything | 
away, but leave the Trifle. Then show Mon- | 
sieur de Petitpois in.’’ 

Enter De Petitpois. ‘Delighted to see you. 
Quite right. Always at home at Sunday 
luncheon. Pray come and sit here and have 
some Trifle. It is our national Sunday dish. ’’ 

Poor young De Petitpois, actuated by the | 
same feelings which made the Prodigal desire 
the husks, filled himself with sponge-cake, | 
jam and whipped cream, and went away look- | 
ing rather pale. If he kept a journal he doubt- 
less noted the English Sunday as one of our 
most curious institutions, and Le Trifle as its 
crowning horror. 
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AN OFT-TOLD TALE. 


HE sun is never tired of shining, for 

nature is governed by the law of unend-| 

ing repetitions. But there are human | 
beings who see only a profound monotony in 
perpetual beginnings that merely repeat the 
familiar round: Such was the woman men- 
tioned in Mrs. Mary Gaunt’s recent book, 
‘*Alone in West Africa. ’’ 


The woman was the wife of an Englishman 
who went to India for the government, and she 
was always longing for the cool shadows of old 
England. But her husband was very fond of | 
——ragepene and every morning he used to say to 

er: 

‘*Another fine day, my dear!’’ 
‘*-What on earth else do you expect in this 
beastly country!’’ she would as regularly | 
retort. 
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NEGLECTED BUSINESS. 


UT of the mouth of babes and sucklings | 
there comes sometimes, in the utmost 
innocence, the most cutting sarcasm. 
Silas McBee records an instance in ‘‘An 
Eirenic {tinerary.’’ 
Charles James Wills, while working in the | 
slums of New York, asked a little boy: 
‘*Is your father a Christian ?’’ 
‘*Yes, Mr. Wills,’’ replied the boy, 
he does not work at it much.’’ 


‘*but } 
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WALL TENTS 
For Camping 
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What could be more restful, invigorating 
and altogether healthful than a vacation 
spent camping out on the shore of some 
lake or stream ? 


The Wall Tents we offer here are espe- 
cially adapted for camping. They are made 
of 8-0z. duck and will give good service. 


Prices given include Poles and Pins 
complete. Sent by freight or express at 


. . 
recelver s expense. 


WALL TENTS 


Length and Breadth Height of Tent 
7 x 7 feet 7 
7 x OQ feet 7 feet 
9% x 12 feet 7% feet 


Price of Tent 
$ 6.00 
7.00 
12.00 


Height of Wall 
3 feet 
3 feet 
3 feet 


feet 


TENT FLYS 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be 
found a most desirable addition to a tent equipment. 
In stormy and rainy weather it is a great protection, 
and in the heat of summer it serves as an air shaft. 
We can supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck at one-half 
the price of the corresponding size Tent. ‘The ship- 
ping weight is about 15 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Time of making is cut down one-third. 
By the wonderful triple motion, the 
can revolves while two dashers, work- 
ing in opposite directions, whip and 
fluff the cream, giving it smoothness 
and lightness. And the freezing time 


is cut down a 


duced to a 
minimum. 
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Look for the 
Diamond trade mark 
on the Wrapper 





Eyes sparkle 
when you taste it 


There isn’t any taste-delight 
that quite equals ice cream, 
in the mind of childhood. 
There isn’t any dessert that will 
be quite so satisfactory to you 
when once you have learned 
the deliciousness of these ices 


and the ease of making with the 


Just see how far it is above the ordi- 
nary, hard-work freezer. 


The White Mountain is built to stay 
by you year after year. Every partis 
made to give you honest service. That's 
one reason for its wide popularity. 


third—re- Write to-day for our recipe book, 
“Frozen Dainties.” 
make scores of delicious ice creams 
and ices. With this book and the 
White Mountain, your dessert problem 
is solved. Sent to you free. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO. 
Dept. A.R, Nashua, N. H. 
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makes the best and cheapest bread. It costs a few 
cents more than most flours—that is why it is cheapest. 
The trifle extra is your best investment because it en- 
ables us to produce by a scientific blending of finest 
wheats, a flour of great strength or water-absorbing 
power, and at the same time a more perfect flour for 
nourishment. Daniel Webster Flour has put new 
meaning into the bread question. It will bring more 
RESULTS than the best flour you have ever tried. 


food in the conrid , 









Tells how to 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR will make a Trade 
for any Grocer and a Reputation for any Cook 














THIS IS THE WAY WE STAND BACK OF OUR PRODUCT 


Webster Flour does not make the best 
have ever baked—after using one bag 


(iF OUR GUARANTEE. faa. 


or barrel—return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU — 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 


DAILY CAPACITY : Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
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LA Pocket icesic Light 


For Only One New Subscription 








The 
Light 
with a 

Thousand 
Uses 








The Ever-Ready Vest-Pocket Electric Light is really a complete lighting 
plant in vest-pocket size. It consists of a neat little polished nickel case, 
the wonderful new Tungsten Battery, a Mazda Electric Lamp, and a jeweled 
button switch for turning the light on and off, all in the compact form 


shown in our illustration. 


This Vest-Pocket Light is so small in size, measuring only 134 x2% inches, 
and so light in weight that it can be carried in the pocket about as easily as 
a small memorandum book. It is absolutely clean, containing no oil or 


other liquid to spill, and is always 
ready to send forth its brilliant light 
at the pressure of a button. 

The wonderful new Tungsten Dry 
Battery, which furnishés the electric 
current, is worthy of special mention. 
This battery is so powerful that it will 
give 400 per cent. more service than 
any other battery in existence. The 


- SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 





ready for use. 
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The Ever- Ready 
Vest-Pocket Elec- 
tric Light, complete with Tungsten Battery and Mazda Lamp as 
described, will be given absolutely without charge to any Compan- 
ion subscriber for one new yearly subscription sent us between 
June 27 and _ 27, 1912; or sold to any one for rhe 10, i ee 


weereerre. 
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Always 
Ready. 
Perfectly 
Safe and 
Clean 








manufacturer’s guarantee ‘to this effect appears on each battery. With 
ordinary use the Ever-Ready Electric Light will last for months. When the 
battery is exhausted, a new one, secured from us for the small sum of 30 
cents post-paid, can instantly be slipped into place, and the Light is again 


The most surprising thing about this Light is the number of uses that 
the owner will find for it. On dark country roads, in the barn, on the city 
streets at night to read an address, to see the name on a door-plate, when look- 


ing for something in a dark closet or 
corner, to see the time at night, or to 
get medicine in case of sickness, this 
Light will be worth many times its cost 
to the owner. Even outdoors in the 
wind or rain it will give a bright, steady 
light. Every man and boy should 
carry an Electric Light, and there 
should also be one in every home. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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